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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM'S TAYLOR 


The spirit of man ina million pieces. 
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x %, to Grandmothers house we go" 


For weeks they'd been looking 
forward to the Christmas visit to 
Grandmother's farm. The presents 
yped and the children 





were wrdy 
put to bed right after supper, to be 
ready for an early morning start 
rat threat- 
ms. When 
window at 
and side- 


Then came the snov 
ened to upset all their p 
Dad looked out the 
dawn, he saw streets 
walks white with drifts 








“I don't know,” he said gloomily. 


“It's probably worse in the country. 
Betier give up, hadn't we?” 


“But Jimmy’s heart is set on go- 
ing,” his wife reminded him. “And 
Grandmother will be so disap- 
pointed not to see the baby!” 

Outside the city, to Dad's sur 
prise, the highways were open 
Even the winding county road that 
made up the last ten miles of the 
journey had been miraculously 
cleared of snow. Finally, as they 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 


neared Grandmother's house, they 
saw the machine that had made 
their trip possible—the county's 
“Caterpillar” Motor Grader, buck 


fts at the end 


ing through the drifts 








of a long night's work 

They got out of the car and 
Jimmy raced for the steps. ‘Merry 
Christmas, Grandma!” he cried 
joing to do when 





I grow up. I'm going to drive one 
2w snowplows! 





of those big y 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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POPULATION INCREASE 
SINCE 1940 IN 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC'S 


Golden Empire 
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How Population & Income have 
increased in Southern Pacific's 


Golden Empire 













- 28.9% 
12.8% 


280.4% 
208.0% 


UTAH 
REST OF THE U. S. 
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Population Increase in 
Increase Income Payments 

1940-1951 1940-1951 
ARIZONA . - 61.3% 385.7% 
CALIFORNIA . . 59.6% 280.1% 
LOUISIANA 16.6% + 269.3% 
NEVADA - 55.5% « 277.2% 
NEW MEXICO. 32.3% 382.1% 
OREGON - 42.9% 306.3% 
TEXAS « 24.6% 325.5% 








eres how our 


WESTWARD the course of empire 
continues to take its way... an em- 
is built on rich new resources, 

ooming new industries,* expand- 
ing agriculture, and swift transport 
like that which Southern Pacific 
provides. 

The most amazing thing about it, 
perhaps, is the population growth 
in the 8-state territory we serve. 

U. S. Bureau of Census figures 
shows that our Golden Empire pop- 
ulation has boomed 39.3°; from 
1940 to 1951, compared to a 128°; 
increase for the rest of the United 
States in the same 11-year period. 

The graphic story of population 
increase, state by state, is told in 
the chart below. To that story we 
add only this: whereas the Golden 
Empire had 14.0 % of the nation’s 
population in 1940, it had 16.8; in 


4@ GROWING 3 TIMES AS FAST 
AS THE REST OF THE UNITED STATES mp 


A SYMBOL OF 


ee 
— ae 


Golden Empire grows' 


1951, or 25,719,000 of the nation’s 153,- 
383,000 persons, Every portent says 
the growth will continue. 

How does all this affect Southern 
Pacific, greatest road of the great 
West? 

Well, first, from 1940 to 1951 our 
net ton-miles of freight traffic in- 
creased 128°; and our total passen- 
ger-miles 55.8%). We’re keeping up 
with the growth of our territory. 

And second, we believe that our 
investment in the Golden Empire 
is a solid one. That’s why we are 
plowing back $62,000,000 annually 
into improvements, to provide ever 
swifter and better freight and pas- 
senger service for this Golden 
Empire we serve. 

We believe you'll find our territory 
a good place to sell your goods, set 
up a plant, do business. 


% For the past 26 years, more than one 
new industry per day has located 
along Southern Pacific Lines, 







SouTHERN Paciric Company, D. J. RUSSELL, President 
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The engineer is 
BSORINGES 


indispensable 
man 





Interviews like the one pictured above 
can be gateways to exciting, lifetime 
careers at Bocing. For here, the engineer 
is the indispensable man. The more prob 
lems he solves and the more thresholds 
he crosses, the more work and new fields 
he opens for further exploration. 


Growing emphasis on engineering is 
highlighted by the increasingly complex 
Tequirements of today's aircraft and by 
figures such as these: the B-17 required 
153,000 engineering hours to design, while 
the latest Boeing, the B-52 cight-jet heavy 
bomber, required over 3,000,000. : 


Bocing offers engineers career oppor- 
tnnitics of tremendous range and scope. 
You may work on the hottest jet bombers 
flying —the B-47 and the B-52 —or on 
such projects as nuclear-powered aircraft 
and guided missiles. 


There are opportunities at Boeing, 
right now, for experienced and junior 
engineers in all fields, for aircraft 


@ DESIGN ® DEVELOPMENT 
© RESEARCH @ PRODUCTION 
* TOOLING 


also for servo-mechanism and electronics 
designers and analysts, and physicists and 
mathematicians with advanced degrees. 


-You can work either in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, or in Wichita, Kansas, Boeing 
provides a generous moving and _ travel 
allowance, offers you special training and 
a salary that grows with you. You'll be 
proud to say, “I’m a Boeing engineer!” 

Write today to the address below, or use 

the convenient coupon 
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City ond State 
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| JOHN C. SANDERS, stat Engineer—Personne! l 
1 Dept. A-13 | 
| Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Wash. | 
1 Engineering opportunities at Boeing inter- | 
1 est me. Please send me further information. | 
i Nome | 

| 
1 Address | 
i | 
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LETTERS 





Man of the Year? 


Sir: 

. .. I presume that your choice will be 
Dwight D. Eisenhower . . . Nevertheless. . . 
I nominate Governor Adlai Stevenson 

Joun F. O’SCANLAN 
Paris, France 


Sir: 

Time, Dec. 8 carried the answer. Certainly 
the man . . . who is doing the most to get 
us away from the earth—Wernher von Braun. 

RICHARD Scott 
New York City 


Sir: 

In view of recent developments, let us 
again consider General Douglas MacAr- 
thur'.« s)< 


RoGER BERTRAND 
West Warwick, R.I 


Sir: 

May I suggest General Sir Gerald 
Templer who, in such a short time, has 
achieved so much in working to clear Com- 
munism in the Malayan Peninsula? Without 
his ability the Communists will certainly . . . 
overrun all of Southeast Asia. . . 

T. L. THEE 


Djakarta, Indonesia 


Sir: 
... The American draftee in Korea. Like 
the American taxpayer—he serves. 
J. O. JAMETON 
Pharr, Texas 
Sir: 
.. . For chief of the vanishing Americans, 
F_D.R. 
Aucust R. KREHBIEL 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir: 

Bess Truman! She was not always posing 
for her picture ... She had no sons who 
made the headlines with their shameful es- 
capades. She never wrote a book or a column. 


| Neither did she travel all over the world. . . 


And I'll bet she doesn’t know what a dema- 
gogue is... 
All she seems to want is to get back to the 
bridge club in Independence . . . 
M. GrirFirus 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Sir: 
... Who else but Vice President-elect 
Richard Nixon? 
(Cprt.) Don McQuitian 
% Postmaster 
San Francisco 


Sir: 
Mao Tse-tung ... 
Samuet Rosen 


Denver 


Out of This World 


Sir: 

The human race will never have a more 
satisfactory trip to the moon, Venus and 
Mars than the one you gave us on Dec. 8, 
with your excellent exposition of the space 
travel arguments and your gentle and con- 
vincing confutation of the same. 

Getting to the moon should not be dif- 
ficult, as we know that once, when we 
were all young, a cow did it, Of course. . . 
the cow made it without stopping, so a man 
ought to be able to make it easily in two 
jumps... 

THomMas NUNAN 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Sir: 

I don’t wish to be an alarmist, but these 
space travelers are going to bring an end to 
the world for the simple reason that they 
are overlooking a principle of physics famil- 
iar to any high-school boy, i¢., “action equals 
reaction.” . . . The same principle would be 
involved in a space ship leaving earth. Small 
as it would be in relation to the earth's mass, 
the rocket blasts would be sufficient to knock 
the earth slightly out of kilter in the delicate 
balance between centrifugal force and gravi- 
tation which now keeps our planet from 
either whirling loose frém the solar system 
or falling into the sun... 

JouHNn J. McDonoucH 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

May I suggest a simple laboratory experi- 
ment for the “Noah's Ark method” of colo- 
nizing distant stars? Why not lock up an 
interested group on some inaccessible spot on 
earth? The pseudo space ship might be pelted 
with manufactured cosmic rays and other 
realistic hazards from time to time. Then @ 
reliable committee and its descendants could 
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Bocing turbine under test in LCVP at Navy's 
Annapolis, Md., Enginecring Experiment Station, 





Revolutionary power for land, sea and air 


The Boeing gas turbine is one of the 
most versatile engines in existence. It’s 
a 200-pound lightweight that can de- 
liver the 1 
heavyweight. 

Dev eloped by Boeing engineers 
under Navy sponsorship, the turbine 
is being built in limited production 
quantities as a power source for mine- 
sweeper gencrating sects. 

In addition, all three military serv- 


175-horsepower output of a 


For the Air Force Boeing builds the 


Propulsion test of Boeing turbine in Navy personnel boat 


ices are testing the turbine in a variety 
of ways demonstrating i its versatility. 

Navy tests include installations in a 
landing craft, a Kaman helicopter and 
a personnel boat. The Army is testing 
it as the power plant of a Cessna L-19 
liaison airplane, a pipeline pump, a 
portable generator set, and an ordnance 
truck. The Air Force is experimenting 
with the Boeing turbine as a starter for 
jet aircraft. 


B-47 Stratojet, the B-50 Superfortress, the C-97 Stratofreighter and the B-52 Stratofortress; 
and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


U.S. Navy Kaman K-225, world’s first turbo-rotor helicopter 








Power plant is Bocing gas turbine, 







Heavy-duty Army ordnance truck, 


test-powered by Bocing gas turbine 


Built originally to study jet power, 
this turbine is a product of the creative 
engineering that has enabled Boeing 
to make so many contributions to both 
civilian and military It is 
small, light, easy to transport, and it 
starts and gets to full power quickly. 
These attributes suggest that one day 


aviation. 


its applications in commercial use may 
be as varied as the test installations 
being made by the military. 
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NC B TRAVELERS CHECKS 
CURE THAT PINS-AND-NEEDLES 
FEELING ABOUT 
TRAVEL MONEY 





Don’t torture yourself worrying about the 
possibility of your travel funds being lost, 
destroyed or stolen. Carry absolutely 
safe National City Bank Travelers Checks. 
Spendable for anything, any time, in any 
country. You get a full refund if they 
are lost or stolen. Good until used. Cost 
only 75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank, 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
. . 





BY BUSINESS 
» EXECUTIVES 






Convenient 

to business and social 
activities, the Essex House over- 
looks famous Central Park and 
offers an address of distinction. 
Beautifully redecorated and re- 
furnished. Console Television 
available in all rooms and suites. 

Single from $8, Double from $ 11. 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846. 


ESSEX 
HOUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir, 
4 











investigate every 500 years or so to see how 
the crew is getting along. . . The final report 
on this jolly group of totalitarian cannibals 
would be most enlightening. 

MAp1 MacFarquuar 
West Newbury, Mass. 


Sir: 

That illustration of a space man made a 
damn striking cover. Best I've seen in a long 
time. 

Rosert D. CARLEN 
New York City 


Sir: 

Artzybasheff’s “Space Pioneer” seems to be 
walking across a terrain with a good deal of 
ease. How he does, though, remains a mys- 
tery because whichever of his three legs he 
lifts first would throw him into a state of 
unbalance and he would topple over on that 
side. Besides, lacking counterweights at his 
knee joints, he could never straighten his 
knees once he had bent them, Furthermore, 
if the poor man ever got tired and sat down, 
he probably never would stand up again 

. In other words, even the man of the 
future is going to have to pay some attention 
to his basic anatomy. P 

Harry SHERSHOW 


Revere, Mass. 


Sir: 

Do I hear echoes of Valhalla pouring forth 
from Wernher von Braun's mouth? 
[His] concept of an “American star” rising 
over Asia... would . . . cause fear on the 
part of many nations . . . They will always 
believe that we will abuse power .. . Von 
Braun would do well to concentrate on his 
rockets and guided missiles and leave politics 
alone... 

WitxiaM Puckett Jr. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Sir: 

... You say: “... If a space ship moves at 
nearly the speed of light, its time slows down. 
It can sail like a cosmic ray for thousands of 
earth-years from star to star, but for its crew 
only weeks will pass. When they return to 
earth, however, they will all be Rip van 
Winkles: their friends and families will long 
since have passed into ancient history.” 

Suppose it were possible to establish radio 
contact between this ship and earth. On one 
end (in space) time is almost at a standstill, 
whereas at the other it is going at the regular 
clip . . . How would the earthling sound to 
the space operator? 

L. H. WEINHEIMER 
Minneapolis 
@ When Reader Weinheimer’s radio 
message reached the space ship, it 
would be a voice from the past, and he 
would be rather in the position of the 
famous young lady named Bright: 


... Whose speed was far greater 
than light 
She set out one day 
Ina relative way 
And returned on the previous night. 
—Ep. 


Responsibility in Government 


Sir: 

In your issue of Nov. 3, you carried a 
story concerning the origins of the United 
States policy toward Korea prior to the out- 
break of hostilities there. In this story you 
said that in 1949 the State Department's 
“Far Eastern experts and policy planners 
(among them John Davies . . .) worked up 
a new policy paper ... for the National 
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THIS SPRING es 
candinavia 


_—_— is a long and 
glorious season in the Lands 
of Sunlit Nights ... when the 
storks return to the Fairy Tale 
Towns of Denmark ... when 
lofty waterfalls enhance the 
thrilling beauty of Norway's 
fjords in apple blossom time 
... when bright-hued flowers 
carpet Sweden’s lake-studded 
countryside. 


Meet the friendly, hospita- | 
ble Scandinavians: English 
spoken everywhere. The mod- 
ern capitals—Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Stockholm—will delight 
you with their carefree life. 


Make Scandinavia your 
Gateway to or from Europe. 


Ask your Travel Agent for “Thrift 
Season” information and folder 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” or write 


Seandinavian 


National Travel Commission 
Dept. A-2 
Box 80, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 





No matter for what reason you come 
to Baltimore, the chances are we’re 
nearest to where you want to go. 
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Security Council,” misrepresenting General 
MacArthur's advice about the withdrawal of 
US. forces from Korea. 

The impression left by this statement is, 
insofar as it applies to Mr. Davies, erroneous 
and unjust. Davies had no responsibility for 
the preparation of the paper you mention or 
any other papers on this subject. Insofar as 
he might have made any contribution toward 
their preparation (and there is actually no 
evidence either in the files or in people’s 
memories that he had anything to do with 
this at all), such contribution could certainly 
not have been of an order different from that 
of dozens of other subordinate officials in 
the Department of State... 

It was I, after all, not Davics, who was 
at that time head of the Policy Planning 
Staff. I was responsible for its work and its 
recommendations ... Do you not mislead 
your readers when you encourage them to 
disregard the clear hierarchy of governmental 
responsibility and to seek in the alleged “in- 
fluence” of junior officials the explanation for 
whatever is found displeasing in the workings 
of public policy ? Must all reverses be attrib- 
utable to sinister intrigue? Is it not possible 
that most of them might be the result of 
normal factors in the operation of a govern- 
mental system?—of faultiness in even the 
most scrupulous human judgment, of blurred 
spots in even the clearest human vision, per- 
haps even in the fact that not all the prob- 
lems of national policy are readily soluble? 

Georce F. KENNAN 
East Berlin, Pa. 


Japan's Christian Martyrs 
Sir: 

1 appreciated your interesting Nov. 10 re- 
view of Father James Brodrick’s St. Francis 
Xavier, One sentence, though, might be a bit 
misleading and a bit uncomplimentary to the 
Japanese people. After mentioning the perma- 
nent successes of Xavier's whirlwind aposto- 
late, your reviewer states: “Other [| missionary 
conquests,} like his great Japanese mission, 
were later nullified by persecutions and royal 
decrees.” 

Actually, over 200 years of vigorous perse- 
cution could not root out the Christian faith 
from the shepherdless flock of Japan. A few 
years after Commodore Perry’s reopening of 
Japan to the West in 1853, Catholic mis- 
sionaries discovered around 50,000 Christians 
isolated in little pockets throughout the 
country .. . These Japanese descendants of 
the martyrs of Nagasaki and Miyako dis- 
covered the missionaries, These latter were 
cautiously approached and by their answers 
to three questions were recognized as the 
successors of the 17th century Japanese pas- 
tors. The questions were: Did they come 
from the Pope in Rome? Were they celibates? 
Did they honor the Mother of Jesus? . . . 
(Tue Rev.) N. G. McCruskey, S.J. 


Paray-le-Monial, France 


Praise of Tariffs 
Sir: 

Commentators in your Dec. 8 Letters col- 
umn on Detroit’s Board of Commerce pro- 
posal to abolish all U.S. tariffs overlook the 
most fundamental principle underlying for- 
eign trade. Foreign imports are of no benefit 
to a country unless they consist of products 
which that country cannot profitably produce. 

To be specific: when butter or cheese from 
Holland enters this country, it takes the place 
of our own dairy products .. . 

If we want to subsidize foreign countrics 
in order to use them as wartime allies, that is 
a different matter. It can be done in either one 
of two ways: by direct gifts of money ex- 
tracted from American taxpayers, or by free 
trade at the expense of American business. 


E. G. LEE 


* Saint Paul, Minn. 
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Pr ool « the value of letting the 


Employers Mutuals Team work with you 
and your employees is furnished by the 
experience records of our policyholder- 
owners. These records reveal instance 
after instance of dramatic reductions 
in accident rates and costs... better 
employee morale and health habits... 
smoother production... 


lower premium costs! 


Write for full details. 


+. 


The Employers Mutuals Team 


: EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
ia i We, Wc Sf WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 
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Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group EmpLovers 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance, 


Fire-Extended Coverage-Intand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Noon Now [ime- adorn 


To those of you who have just been 
introduced to Trae through a Christmas 
gift subscription starting with this issue, 
I would like to extend a warm welcome 
into the circle of the 2,000,000 families 
who read and enjoy Trae every week. 

Since 1923, our first year of publica- 
tion, Time has been sending special greet- 
ing cards (in the name of the giver) to 
those who received subscriptions as gifts, 
Some of those cards are reproduced on 
this page, and the one you received this 
year is shown below. 

To express the feelings of a person who 
received Time for Christmas, we impro- 
vised a fable in 1926 about “a little old 
man” named Marcus Strong, who met 
Santa Claus at his club—a fable which we 
still retell. In a moment of typical gen- 
erosity, Santa told Marcus he could have 
anything he wanted for Christmas. 

“Marcus did not want riches,” the 
story said, “for that meant that all his 
relations would come to live with him. 
He did not want the Presidency of the 
U.S., for that meant packing up and 
moving to another city. He did not want 
a magic carpet because he knew that it 
would make him dizzy to look over the 
edge of it. 

“So he asked Santa Claus to give him 
time to think it over. Now Santa Claus is 
a busy old fellow—and sometimes a bit 
careless. And when he went away from 
his club that night he wrote down in his 
little red leather notebook: ‘Marcus 
Strong—Time.’ And that explains how 
Marcus received last year his ‘best 
Christmas present since 1876.’” 

Your Christmas gift of Tre, I’m sure, 
was no mistake. The friend who gave it to 
you must have known that you are inter- 
ested in the world’s news and would be 
happy to get it in a single package every 
week. So to you, to Marcus Strong, and 
to every Tre-reader, the merriest of 
Christmases and the best of personal 
wishes for the New Year. 


Cordially yours, 


Daa a 


o a ” ? : 
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Kosemary L. Frank, Mary Elizabeth Frend, Marcia 
Gauger, Marie Kathryn Gibbons, Harriet Heck, Bonnie 
Claire Howells, Vera Kovarsky, E. Eleanore Larsen, 
Marion McClanahan, Helen Mendelson, Eleanor Nadler, 
Helen Newlin, Amelia North, Carolyn L. Pfeiffer, Elizabeth 
Poe, Dorothy Slavin Potts, Mary Baylor Reinhart, Mar- 

ret Korison, Deirdre Mead Ryan, Jane Darby Scholl, 
uth Silva, Joan Smith, Zona Spar! Frances Stevenson, 
jean Sulzberger, Vi ¥ Sung, Eleanor Tatum, Mary 
Janaman, Paula von Haimberger, Marilyn Wellemeyer, 

Joan Wharton. 
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Beshoar, Marshall Berger, Terry Colman, Grace Bry- 
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Paats: Eric Gibbs, Fred Klein, Curtis 
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Tom Lambert, George Voigt. Rome: Thomas Dozier, 
Lester Bernstein, John Luter, Maprip: Piero Saporiti. 
JOHANNESBURG: Alexander Campbell. Berrut: James 
ii, David Richardson, New Deut: James Burke, Joe 
David Brown, Achal Rangaswami. SinGarore: John 
Dowling. HonG KonG: Robert Neville. Toxvo: Dwight 
Martin, Rafael Steinberg. Mexico Crty: Robert Lubar, | 
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LONGER LEGS FOR 
NAVY PANTHERS 


The pipe-like extension on the nose of this 
GRUMMAN PANTHER is part of newly developed in-flight refueling 
equipment that greatly extends the range of these hard-working 
Navy and Marine Corps jets. On the 

job in Korea since the start of 
the conflict, PanrHeRs have 
been frequently employed ~% 








on such missions as ; 
protection of slower flying ~~ 
bombers and attack V, 
planes, flak-suppression and 
MIG-extinction. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥, 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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The blindfolded man 
with the *15 shoes 


This man is wearing a $6 shirt, an $80 suit, and a 
pair of $15 shoes. 


All are about twice as expensive as they were a dozen 
years ago. Yet this man is blind to a fact equally obvious: 
that his life insurance, also, should have been doubled, 
to provide for his family in terms of today’s living costs. 


Fathers, too, are worth more now! 


Have you taken a careful look at your life insurance 
lately? Is there enough to “take over” for you at 
1952 prices? If not, better bring it up to date 
as quickly as possible. Get the help of an 
expert trained in family and business security 
—a New England Mutual agent who has 

made a career of planned protection. He will set 
up a program to suit your individual needs, 
utilizing policies whose rates have not increased, 


and which offer liberal dividends as well. 


Life insurance is the average man’s most valuable 
financial asset, Why not know as much about it as 
you can? “Your Lire INSURANCE GUIDE” is a 
helpful book that gives you a wealth of practical 
information about the various types of policies 
and their advantages. Write today to Box 333-T, 





Boston 17, Mass., for your free copy. 


IS YOUR BUSINESS INSURANCE in line with today’s costs and 
taxes? If not, take advantage of New England Mutual's vast experience 
in using life insurance to strengthen the financial security of businesses 

whether partnerships, close corporations or sole proprietorships. At the 
end of 1951 New England Mutual had in force more than 129% of all 


insured individual-policy Pension Plans in the U. S. 


m NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL a a... 





THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 “S00 @ 
\ 
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THE NATION 
The One-Town Skirmish 


“What is the 1952 version of the old- 
fashioned Christmas story?” wired Te 
Correspondent John McCormally from 
Kansas. “Isn’t the story basically the 
same—charity? Not just the rich being 
charitable to the poor, but the free giving 
a hand to the struggling, the confident 
reassuring the doubtful? Isn't it a whole 
people being measured up?” 


At Christmas time a year ago, McPher- 
son, Kans. (pop. 9,000) was unshakable in 
the certainty that it was a satisfied, solid, 
respectable U.S. community. The county 
seat of a prosperous, diversified farming 
area on the eastern edge of the wheat 
belt, it had never known depression. In the 
19308, it discovered oil, avoided a raucous 
boom, and managed to build a conserva- 
tive prosperity around the big Bay Petro- 
leum and National Co-op refineries. On 
the cultural side, McPherson could count 
two small colleges: the Methodists’ Cen- 
tral College and the Church of the Breth- 
ren’s McPherson College. 

Then early last fall, McPherson became 
aware that a group of African students 
had arrived at the colleges on missionary 
scholarships. Central College enrolled Au- 
gustine Njoku-Obi, 22, an ebony-black 
graduate of a Nigerian mission school. 
McPherson College took in six other Afri- 
cans: James Craig, 25, a half-Scots Nige- 
rian who wanted to be an agricultural 
missionary; Joseph Obi, 26, a onetime 
math teacher in a mission high school 
(who soon topped McPherson’s honor 
roll); Isaac Grillo, 21, a surveyor aiming 
for a degree in civil engineering; Daniel 
Onyema, 28, an accountant who wanted 
to be an electrical engineer; Emanuel 
Thompson, 24, a pharmacist studying® to 
be an orthopedic surgeon; Elijah Odo- 
kara, 21, a railway telegrapher who was 
taking a premedical course. 

Odokara had come to the U.S. in spite 
of warnings from his father, 97-year-old 
ceremonial leader of the idol-worshiping 
Omenani religion. “Christians,” scoffed 
the father, “don’t practice what they 
preach.” 

Flight by Night. Like most Mid- 
western towns, McPherson was unaware 
that it had a segregation problem: before 
the students arrived from Africa, it count- 
ed only 23 Negroes inside the city limits, 
and they managed pretty well to keep out 
of the way. So when Nigerian James 
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McPuerson’s Postmistress & FRIENDS 
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Craig went into a barbershop for his first 
U.S. haircut, the barber sputtered uncer- 
tainly, then announced that he could not 
cut a Negro’s hair. Said Craig later: “I 
told him I was half-Scotch. I asked him if 
he would give me half a haircut. He asked 
me to leave.” Augustine Njoku-Obi got a 
job in a laundry, discovered that he was 
being paid only half as much as the whites 
next to him. The first time the boys went 
to the movies, they were hustled upstairs 
to the balcony. 

Joe Obi, the ex-math teacher, went one 
evening into a downtown café and sat 
down at the counter. The counterman told 
Joe he would have to eat in the kitchen. 
“I was awfully hungry,” Joe said later, 
“so I went back there to the kitchen. They 
put me at a little table near the sink. The 
dishwasher splashed soapy water on my 
food, and someone started to sweep the 
floor and made a dust cloud.” Joe was ter- 
rified. He plunked down the price of his 
meal, dashed out through the front dvor, 
and ran without stopping all the mile and 
a half back to the college. 

"This Made Me Scared." The boys 
were unprepared for another Midwestern 
phenomenon: winter. At the first cold 
snap, McPherson College telephoned 
around town to line up some warm clothes. 


| we have to do is act like Christians." 


One of the first calls went to a loyal 
McPherson alumna, Rozella Switzer, 
the town’s Democratic postmistress. Ro- 
zella, a widow in her 4os, runs an efficient 
post office, smokes Pall Malls, drinks an 
occasional bourbon & coke, likes politics 
and people. She was curious about the 
African students and invited them over. 
Two nights later they sat comfortably 
around her living room, sipping coffee, 
browsing through her books, listening to 
her records—and talking. 

What they said was an earful. Nigeria, 
they told Rozella, is surging toward its 
own nationalism. “We are struggling for 
independence,” ac Grillo explained. 
“We won't That is why we want 
education—to help with the revolution.” 
They told about their Nigerian friends 
who study in Communist countries, come 
back home “with plenty of money for 
political activity” and hot with praise for 
the Communists. They read Rozella an 
editorial from the West African Pilot, 
written by their hero, Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
known as “Zik.” Zik, they said, is a non- 
Communist, but he hates the U.S. for its 
segregation, and writes that Communism 
is the form of government most likely “to 
ensure equality of freedom to all peoples.” 

As Rozella told the story: “Discrimina- 





stop. 
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tion always makes me mad. But this was 
different. This made me scared. All they 
knew about America was what they knew 
about McPherson. For the first time I 
really saw how important little things, a 
long way off, can be. We had to fight a 
one-town skirmish away out here in the 
middle of the United States.” 

"Are You Nuts?" Next morning Ro- 
zella was on the telephone to Luther 
Palmer, the manager of the C. R. Anthony 
Department Store. “Luther,” she said, 
“would you spend so bucks to help stop a 
war that’s going to cost billions?” “Are 
you nuts?” snapped Luther. Replied Ro- 
zella: “We've got a chance to whip some 
Communists, and all we have to do is act 
like Christians.” She urged Luther to “act” 
by kicking in for winter clothes. In some 





New Measurement. Last week the 
Nigerians—some of them in native cos- 
tume—went caroling with the other col- 
lege students. wound up at Rozella’s house 
to help her decorate the Christmas tree. 
Elsewhere in McPherson there were no 
miracles to report, but Rozella’s, skirmish 
was gaining ground. At the Ritz theater 
the boys can now have any seat in the 
house. Luther Palmer and the three other 
merchants have promised to ask the 
Chamber of Commerce to look into the 
barbershop situation. (But the boys were 
still going 35 miles away to Hutchinson to 
get their hair cut.) The high school is 
planning to send its social science students 
out into the community to check up on 
race relations. And Joe Obi, who once fled 
from the hostile restaurant kitchen, finds 


International 


Mac & Ike 
A resumption of comradeship. 


bewilderment he agreed. Then Rozella 
called up other merchants—J. C. McDon- 
nell Co., J. C. Penney, Morris & Sons— 
and told them what Luther was doing. 
Next day the four merchants outfitted 
each of the seven students with a new 
suit, overcoat and gloves. 

In the following weeks Rozella moved 
through McPherson as relentlessly as a 
combine, trying to straighten things out 
for the Nigerians. She ran into trouble. 
Shorty the barber agreed to cut the boys’ 
hair, but other barbers began spreading 
the word that “Shorty is cutting niggers’ 
hair.” Said Shorty sadly: “It hurt my 
business. Even some preachers told me I 
was doing the wrong thing.” One minister 
warned Rozella: “We must be careful 
we're not called Communists.” 

When Rozella heard that some of the 
local American Legionnaires were mutter- 
ing about her crusade, she buttonholed a 
Legion official and said: “I’m going to 
make a decent guy out of you if it takes 
all next year.” 
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he can eat in any restaurant, and says he 
isn’t afraid any more. 

But the biggest change of all was one 
that McPherson itself would be the last to 
recognize. In a short twelve months, the 
town had cast aside its old measurements 
of comfortable solidity. Challenged by a 
fragment of the world’s demands on the 
U.S., McPherson was trying—as a whole 
humble people was trying—to “act like 
Christians” and measure up. 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


In Business 

A little more than six weeks ago, Re- 
publicans and Democrats were arguing 
bitterly over the question whether Dwight 
Eisenhower had enough experience to be 
President, and whether he was decisive 
enough. By last week. it seemed hard to 
believe that the argument had ever really 
taken place. Eisenhower had taken com- 
mand as quickly and firmly as any Presi- 
dent-elect in U.S, history. 


Last week, having completed his Cabi- 
net and filled most of his sub-Cabinet 
posts, he appointed an Under Secretary of 
Defense and the three secretaries of the 
armed services (see The New Administra- 
tion). Between times, he had defined his 
own political position toward the Repub- 
lican Party, i.e., loyal but not subservient, 
and clinched the liberal wing’s dominance 
in his administration. He had met “the 
MacArthur problem” and the “Taft prob- 
lem” with tact. 

During his Korean trip, Ike had pon- 
dered and, in large measure, set the course 
the U.S. ought to take in its foreign and 
economic policies. He had set up liaison 
with congressional leaders. political lead- 
ers from all parts of the country, business 
leaders, various experts on national prob- 
lems. In sum, he had assumed national 
leadership in everything but formal fact— 
and hardly anybody was worrying about 
Eisenhower's lack of experience. 


Two Old Soldiers 


The first big item on Ike’s calendar, 
after his return from Korea, was Douglas 
MacArthur. MacArthur had let it be 
known that he would be glad to call on 
Eisenhower to tell him his ideas about 
Korea, but Eisenhower tactfully suggested 
that he and his former commanding offi- 
cer meet elsewhere. So the two men had 
lunch in John Foster Dulles’ narrow, four- 
story town house on Manhattan's sedate 
East gist Street, just off Park Avenue. 

It was a meeting of two authentic na- 
tional heroes, two military leaders who 
had won great victories for the U.S. 
Eisenhower, ten years MacArthur's jun- 
ior, had served as his chief of staff (1935- 
37) in the Philippines when MacArthur 
wore four stars and Ike was only a lieu- 
tenant colonel. In recent years, their re- 
lationship had not been close, and during 
the campaign, MacArthur, a Taftman, 
spoke not a word in Ike’s support. But 
when the old soldier and his new com- 
mander in chief emerged from their meet- 
ing, after two hours and 15 minutes, there 
was no sign of strain between them. Arm 
in arm, they faced a crowd of reporters, 
curious passers-by, nursemaids and poo- 
dies. Said Ike: “We had a very fine con- 
versation on the subject of peace, not 
only in Korea but in the world in general.” 
Then he invited his “old commander” to 
say a word. Douglas MacArthur, look- 
ing affectionately at Ike, obliged: “... I 
haven't seen him for nearly six years. It 
is a resumption of an old friendship and 
comradeship that has existed for 35 years.” 

Later in the week, Ike spent several 
hours with congressional leaders, includ- 
ing Joe Martin, who will be Speaker of 
the House; Indiana’s Charles Halleck, 
who will be majority leader; and Illinois’ 
Leslie Arends, who will be majority whip. 
Martin bore a happy grin when he left the 
conference. Said he: “There'll be very 
close liaison between the President and 
Congress.” Arends chimed in: “You'll see 
the finest cooperation . . . in many, many 
years. That will be a refreshing change.” 
Some specific decisions: 1) Ike promised 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


Deputy Secretary of Defense 


Rocer Martin Kyes, 46, vice president of General Motors 


Corporation. 


Family & Early Years: Born at East Palestine, Ohio, the 
son of a lawyer-farmer. Graduated (cum laude) from Harvard 
in 1928. He married Helen Jacoby; they have four daughters. 


Career: Began as an assistant to the president of 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. in 1928, moved on to become 
successively assistant to the vice president of the 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Co. (electric tools). 
vice president of the Empire Plow Co., president of 
Harry Ferguson, Inc. (tractors and farm implements ). 
Charles Erwin Wilson, who will be his boss at De- 
fense, brought him to General Motors in 1948. 

Politics: A Republican, but never active in politics, 
not even in 1952. 

Personality: A husky (6 ft. 4 in., 222 Ibs.), tough 
executive. When G.M. decided to clean house at its 
truck & coach division in 1949, it gave Kyes the job 
with one broad order: “Make it profitable.” Kyes 
grabbed the division by the scruff and shook. He 
transferred, fired and hired, inaugurated new sales 
techniques, developed a better diesel engine. Some 
people said he was ruthless, but he did the job. 


Secretary of the Navy 


Rosert BERNERD ANDERSON, 42, lawyer and estate 
manager. 

Family & Early Years: A native Texan, the son of 
poor farmers. When he went to college, he had only a 
pair of pants and a sweater, so he shared his room- 
mate’s good suit and later bought it. He dropped out 
of college to teach a country school, went back to 
graduate from the University of Texas law school in 
1932 at the head of the class. While in school, he 
changed the spelling of his middle name because al- 
most everyone he knew pronounced it “burr-nerd.” 
He is married, has two sons. 

Career: The day he graduated from law school he 
was elected to the state legislature (he had cam- 
paigned on weekends). Later, he held a wide assort- 
ment of state jobs—assistant attorney general, pro- 
fessor of law at the state university, tax commissioner 
and racing commissioner. In 1937 he was appointed 
attorney for the W. T. Waggoner estate, the richest in 
Texas, and became its general manager in 1941. The 
estate has grown steadily under his hand, now has 
more than 500,000 acres of ranch land, vast oil and 
livestock interests, and its own $1,000,000 headquar- 
ters building at Vernon. in north Texas. In 1949 
Anderson turned down the $75,000-a-year presidency 
of the American Petroleum Institute. He is chairman 
of the Texas State Board of Education, deputy chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

Politics: A close friend of Texas Governor Allan 
Shivers, he was prominent Democrat for Eisenhower 
in this year’s campaign. 

Personality: Grey-haired and tall (6 ft. 1 in.), he 
walks with a slight limp (the result of a childhood 
attack of polio), which kept him out of the service in 
World War II, A Sunday school teacher (Methodist ) 


and a Boy Scout worker, he is constantly in demand as a speak- 
er. Said a friend; “He can give you the time of day and make it 
sound like a speech,” The new Secretary of the Navy confesses 
that he has never been aboard a naval vessel, says: “The largest 
ship I was ever on in my life was some 15 or 16 years ago 
when I went on a fishing trip in the Gulf of Mexico. . 
boat couldn't have been more than 30 or 4o ft. long . 
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Secretary of the Army 


Ropert TEN BRoECK STEVENS, 53, textile executive. 


Family & Early Years: His New England ancestry traces to 
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Nathaniel Stevens, who started the family in the textile business 
by establishing a small woolen mill at North Andover, Mass. in 
1813. Robert was born at Fanwood, N.J. (near his present home 


at South Plainfield), and was given his mother’s 
Dutch maiden name as his middle name. He was 
a second lieutenant (field artillery) in World War I, 
graduated from Yale in 1921. He married Doro- 
thy Goodwin Whitney; they have four sons and a 
daughter. One son, William, 21, is an army private 
in Europe. 

Career: Starting as a salesman for the family firm 
in 1921, he took over as president when his father 
died in 1929, moved up to board chairman in 1945. 
His company (J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., with head- 
quarters in New York City) is one of the biggest in 
the business, made $44 million before taxes in 1951. 
He is a director of General Electric, General Foods, 
New York Telephone Co. and other corporations, is 
chairman of the New York Federal Reserve Bank’s 
board. In World War II, he was a colonel in the Quar- 
termaster Corps in charge of all textile procurement. 

Politics: A Republican, Stevens has never been 
active in politics, never met Dwight Eisenhower until 
Ike offered him the job at a 15-minute conference last 
week. He does know Defense Secretary-designate 
Charles E. Wilson, assumes that Wilson is the man 
who picked him. 

Personality: A trim, grey-haired, ruddy-cheeked, 
easy-smiling man who, his assistant says, “is always 
wound up like a mainspring.” 


Secretary of the Air Force 


Haroip EtstNer Tatsort, 64, New York capitalist. 

Family & Early Years: One of nine children of a 
Dayton, Ohio construction magnate, he became vice 
president of his father’s firm after graduating from 
Yale in 1910. During World War I, he was in the 
Armny Aviation Section. He married Margaret Thayer; 
they have two sons and two daughters, maintain an 
apartment in Manhattan. His 45-room country home 
on Long Island burned down last summer. 

Career: An aircraft industry pioneer, he built a 
wind tunnel near Dayton in 1916 for.some Wright 
Brothers experiments, was president of the Dayton 
Wright Airplane Co. in 1916-20, later (1931-32) was 
chairman of North American Aviation, Inc.’s board. 
Some 25 years ago, he moved to New York and 
formed H. E. Talbott & Co., as an instrument to in- 
vest his fortune. One of the original investors in the 
Chrysler Corp., he is now a director of Chrysler and 
of other corporations. He was director of aircraft pro- 
duction for the War Production Board in 1942-43. 

Politics: He has been a G.O.P. money raiser for 
nearly 20 years. A fervent Willkie man in 1940, 
he was Dewey's pre-convention and post-convention 
fund gatherer in 1948, played the same role for 
Ike this year. 

Personality: A rugged. energetic type whose hair 


is still black, he is an expert horseman, was one of the country’s 
leading polo players in the early ’30s (seven goals). For many 
years he kept a stable of fine thoroughbreds (mostly steeple- 
chasers). He likes to hunt big game, once bagged a two- 
horned rhinoceros in Africa. A rabid baseball fan, he shares 
a Yankee Stadium box with Herbert Brownell, the Attorney 
: General-designate. 
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to confer weekly with congressional lead- 
ers, 2) the President’s powers to reorgan- 
ize Government agencies by directive will 
be extended a year, 3) reduction of Gov- 
ernment spending will be the first order 
of business. What about patronage? asked 
a reporter. Replied Joe Martin headily: 
“We're up in the intellectual heights. We 
don’t care about patronage.” 


Ike's Church 


Dwight and Mamie Eisenhower have 
chosen the church they will attend in 
Washington: the grey stone, round-arched 
National Presbyterian Church at Connec- 
ticut and N Street, eight blocks north of 
the White House. Formerly known as the 
Church of the Covenant, it is considered 
one of Washington's more fashionable 
places of worship, whose pewholders over 
the years included Presidents Jackson, 
Pierce, Polk, Grant, Cleveland and Bu- 
chanan. Baptist Harry Truman worshiped 
in its “President’s pew” on each opening 
of Congress. Its pastor, the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson, who served as chaplain 
to the XXI Corps during World War II 
and is a friend of Ike's, calls it “a typical 
American congregation.” 

Eisenhower, reared in the Brethren in 
Christ church, is not a member of any 
denomination, has recently attended Pres- 
byterian and Lutheran churches. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


On an Even Keel 

Ike and his aides have thought a lot 
about the country’s economy. Main point: 
there will be no drastic changes in the near 
future. One Ike adviser calls the program 
“imaginative orthodoxy.” 

TAXxEs may go down slightly in 1953. 
Eisenhower intends to let the excess- 
profits tax expire June 30, may tempo- 
rarily raise ordinary corporate taxes to 
make up for the loss of income. Excise 
levies may be slightly reduced. 

DEFENSE SPENDING will not be substan- 
tially increased. Ike hopes to do what he 
considers necessary by more efficient use 
of money already scheduled to be spent. 

Tue Price Levet will not be forced 
down rapidly. Says an adviser; “Ike will 
accept the present price structure and full 
employment economy pretty much as it 
is, not try to turn it back to some pre- 
determined point of times past.” 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Professor on Trial 

The case of Owen Lattimore, the Johns 
Hopkins professor who powerfully influ- 
enced U.S. thinking and U.S. policy on 
China, finally reached the courts last 
week. In the three years since Senator 
Joseph McCarthy called Lattimore a “top 
Russian agent,” the professor has 1) writ- 
ten a book in his own defense, Ordeal by 
Slander, that won applause from liberals; 
2) appeared before one group of Senate 
investigators (the Tydings committee) 
whose majority cleared him handsomely; 
and 3) argued before another Senate hear- 
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Walter Bennett 
Owen LATTIMORE 
Up the ladder. 


ing (Internal Security subcommittee) 
which denounced him as a “conscious, 
articulate instrument of Soviet conspir- 
acy” and urged that he be brought to trial 
for perjury. 

Last week a federal grand jury in Wash- 
ington, after sifting evidence presented by 
the FBI and Justice Department attor- 
neys, indicted Lattimore. The grand ju- 
rors charged that he had willfully lied to 
the Senate Internal Security subcommit- 
tee when he said under oath that he: 

@ Never promoted Communists or Com- 
munist interests; 

@ Was not told that Dr. Ch’ao Ting-chi, 
who worked for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and subsequently became a high 


United Press 
JoHN CarTER VINCENT 
Down the line. 


Chinese Communist official, was a Com- 
munist; 
@ Did not know that ‘‘Asiaticus,”’ a con- 
tributor to the L.P.R.’s magazine, Pacific 
Affairs, which Lattimore edited, was a 
Communist; 
@ Did not knowingly 
written by Communists; 
@ Did not confer with Soviet Ambassador 
Constantin Oumansky during the period 
of the Soviet-Nazi pact; 
@ Did not handle the mail of White 
House Assistant Lauchlin Currie while 
Currie was away; 
@ Did not prearrange a trip to Commu- 
nist China in 1937 with Red authorities. 
Lattimore once more lashed out against 
‘such vengeful harassment as I have been 
subjected to for three years.’’ He added: 
“All that I can do is, in the words of a 
namesake of mine, to ‘be of good comfort 
and play the man’... 
Arraigned before District Judge James 
R. Kirkland, Lattimore was asked how he 
pleaded, answered with a ringing ‘Not 
guilty!” He was released in $2,000 bail, 
and his trial was fixed for early March. 


publish articles 
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° 
Suspension & Clearance 

Were the officials who played a key 
role in the U.S.'s disastrous China policy 
1) mistaken in their judgment or 2) sub- 
versive in their intention, or 3) neither? 

The Truman Administration has never 
admitted any misjudgment; the State De- 
partment’s white paper of 1949, still the 
official line, holds that the Communist 
conquest of China had nothing to do with 
anything U.S. diplomats did or failed to 
do. And only last February, after a de- 
partmental hearing, State cleared the loy- 
alty of John Carter Vincent, once the 
most influential of its Old China Hands. 
Secretary Dean Acheson himself gave Vin- 
cent “best wishes” and assurance of “full 
confidence.” 

Last week the President's Loyalty Re- 
view Board, which is a high court in such 
matters,t overruled State’s vindication 
of John Carter Vincent. Said the LRB: 
“Without expressly accepting or reject- 
ing,” it had taken into account 1) ex- 
Communist Louis Budenz’ testimony that 
Vincent was a Communist, and 2) the 
Senate Internal Security subcommittee’s 
finding that Vincent had been a “prin- 
cipal fulcrum” for pro-Communist influ- 
ence in the State Department. 

The board noted Vincent's 





“studied 


* A reference to Hugh Latimer, 16th century 
Protestant bishop who was burned at the stake 
during Queen Mary’s reign. As he prepared for 
death, Latimer said to a fellow victim and bish- 
op, Nicholas Ridley 
ter Ridley, and play the man; we shall this day 
light such a candle by God's grace in England as, 
I trust, shall never be put out.” 


“Be of good comfort, Mas- 


+ An agency of the Civil Service Commission, 
the LRB was set up in 1947 by Harry Truman. 
Chaired by a Republican, ex-Sen- 
ator Hiram B it is now composed of 31 
members who sit three or more 
While the board’s personnel is publicly known, 
the names of members reviewing particular cases 
are kept confidential 
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praise of Chinese Communists and equal- 
ly studied criticism of the Chiang Kai- 
shek government . . . indifference to any 


evidence that the Chinese Communists 
were affiliated with or controlled by the 
U.S.S.R. .. . close association with nu- 
merous persons who, he had reason to 
believe, were either Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers .. . 

“His conduct . . . forces us reluctantly 
to conclude that there is reasonable doubt 
as to his loyalty . . .” 

The LRB recommended that Vincent 
be dismissed. State responded by suspend- 
ing the diplomat and ordering him home 
from Tangier, where he was assigned 21 
months ago as Minister. The final deci- 
sion to fire him must come from Harry 
Truman, who promised to talk it over 
with Dean Acheson. 

. e@ 

The LRB last week cleared another 
controversial onetime China Hand: John 
Paton Davies Jr., who is now a top po- 
litical adviser to the U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. 

The board did not go into “the wisdom 
or judgment” of the Davies record on 
China. It heard confidential testimony 
from the Central Intelligence Agency's 
General Walter Bedell Smith and Ambas- 
sador George Kennan (see Letters) con- 
cerning recommendations made by Davies 
for using the services of alleged Commu- 
nists. The board found that there was no 
reasonable doubt of Davies’ loyalty. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
Loyalty Decision 


In 1951, the Oklahoma legislature 
passed a law requiring all state employees 
to take a loyalty oath in which they had 
to pledge that they had not belonged— 
within five years of taking the oath—to 
any organization which the U.S. Attorney 
General called subversive or a Commu- 
nist front. Seven teachers at Oklahoma 
A. & M. refused. When they were fired, 
they argued in court that this was a viola- 
tion of the 14th Amendment, i.e., they 
had been deprived of property (their sal- 
aries) without “due process of law.” Last 
week the U.S, Supreme Court unanimous- 
ly upheld the teachers. 

In previous cases, the Supreme Court 
had upheld the right of a state or city to 
fire employees who belong to subversive 
organizations. The difference, explained 
Justice Tom Clark, is that other laws make 
allowance for the possibility that a per- 
son might have joined a subversive or- 
ganization innocently. But in the Okla- 
homa law, said Clark, “the fact of associ- 
ation alone determines disloyalty .. . It 
matters not whether association existed 
innocently or knowingly.” A lot of “com- 
pletely loyal” Americans, said Clark, in 
recent years learned “for the first time 
of the character of groups to which they 
had belonged.” Democratic government, 
added Clark, “is not powerless to meet 
[disloyalty], but it must do so without 
infringing the freedoms that are the ulti- 
mate values of all democratic living.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Majority Leader 


As big & little politicos buzzed into 
Washington for the big Gridiron dinner, 
Kansas Senator Frank Carlson, a trusted 
Eisenhower lieutenant, strolled inconspic- 
uously into the office of New Hampshire's 
Senator Styles Bridges. Carlson wanted to 
talk about the problem of electing a Sen- 
ate majority leader for the next session of 
Congress. Bridges restated his position: 
he wanted to be chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee; he did not want to 
be majority leader unless that was the 
only way to avoid an open fight between 
Bob Taft’s friends and the Eisenhower 
people who seemed to like California’s 
Bill Knowland as a candidate. 

Next day, Frank Carlson heard his 


DISASTERS 
E Between Nine & Ten 


Snow was sifting gently across the cen- 
tral Washington desert as the loaded 
C-124 Globemaster waddled, with grum- 
bling engines, to the end of the 10,000- 
foot runway at Larson Air Force Base. 
Visibility was a safe two miles, and lights 
from the mess halls of the base glittered 
cheerfully through the grey light of dawn. 
There was a tremendous crowd of service- 
men in the plane's canvas seats—131, in- 
cluding the crew—but the powerful, dou- 
ble-decked Globemaster, built to carry 


200 men with full packs, had room for 
all and to spare. 

Most of them had been waiting around 
since 3 o'clock, had milled about the 
waiting room at the field punching candy- 
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WRECKED GLOBEMASTER NEAR Larson AIR Force BASE 


"Myra, | checked the power!" 


good friend Bob Taft’s side of the story: 
the G.O.P. must not muff its big chance 
by allowing friction to develop between 
the White House and the Capitol: as 
majority leader, Taft would be thorough- 
ly loyal to Ike Eisenhower; friction 
could be avoided best with Taft in the 
majority leadership. After the confer- 
ence, Carlson telephoned around to other 
Ike-before-Chicago Senators, got their 
general endorsement of Taft as majority 
leader. 

Last week Carlson hustled back to 
Manhattan’s Commodore Hotel for a 
long lunch with Ike. Emerging, he told 
reporters; “If Senator Taft wants the 
leadership, I believe the majority of the 
Senate would feel that he would be an 
excellent leader, and probably entitled to 
it.” From Washington, Taft issued a state- 
ment: both Bridges and Knowland as- 
sured him that they did not want the job, 
he said, so “I have decided that I 
shall be a candidate.” 

He was as good as in. 


vending machines, stocking up on 7o0¢ 
flight lunches. Their patience was undis- 
turbed. The flight—number oroo on the 
dispatcher’s schedule—was bound for San 
Antonio as part of Operation Sleighride, 
a little airlift calculated to get returning 
Korean veterans and enlisted men from 
Northwest bases home in good time for 
Christmas. Some of them cheered when 
the plane began to roll at 6:30. 

Less than two minutes later, most of 
them were dead or dying. The plane 
roared off the runway, labored, and set- 
tled. It crashed only 24 miles from the 
end of the runway, and went screeching 
across the snowy desert floor at dizzying 
speed, disintegrating as it went. A wing 
fell off, then the other. The fuselage broke 
in two. Gasoline spilled, spread, flamed. 
The big forward section of the plane was 
enveloped in curtains of fire. 

Back at the field. Sergeant Gerald 
Wright, the dispatcher. had watched the 
plane rise against the grey sky, waver and 
disappear. The glass windows in front of 
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him vibrated, and the sky out over the 
desert suddenly glowed red. He stepped 
to a grid map before him, picked up an 
emergency phone, began calling: “Flight 
oroo crashed at E between nine and ten 

. . flight o1oo crashed at E between 
nine and ten .. .” Thirty seconds later, 
fire engines went swerving out on to the 
runway, red lights flashing. 

Rescue crews began tumbling out near 
the furnace-like fire only ten minutes 
later. Some of them wore heavy clothes, 
asbestos gloves, asbestos hoods with Plexi- 
glas windows. They ran through the vast 
litter of wreckage toward the after section 
of fuselage. It had escaped the first of the 
fire, and many of the living had already 
got out of it, or had been pulled out by 
dazed fellow passengers. The rescuers went 
into the flames with fire foam, pulled out 
more men, lifted the whole massive tail 
assembly with a crane to get a man 
pinned beneath it. 

The base hospital began a desperate 
battle to save burned and broken surviv- 
ors; some got as much as twelve pints of 
blood. Civilian doctors hurried in from 
miles around, and Air Force wives were 
pressed into service as nurses as the fight 
went on. Meanwhile, the luckiest of the 
survivors, some of whom had hardly a 
scratch, tried to reconstruct the accident. 
Most simply knew that the plane had 
lurched frighteningly and dropped after 
take-off. Why? The bandaged flight engi- 
neer, rousing from a coma, cried only: 
“Myra, I checked the power!” and lapsed 
back into unconsciousness. 

At week's end, 86 men were dead, the 
worst death toll in the history of aviation. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Unhappy Shakespearean 


Over the years, Americans have learned 
to distinguish some of the names of the 
men who come to the U.N. to denounce 
the U.S. One of the more prominent 
among these was Juliusz Katz-Suchy, in 
1951 the churlish chief of Poland’s U.N. 
delegation. In anti-American invective, 
Katz-Suchy seemed to be the match of 
any of his Russian or other Iron Curtain 
colleagues; occasionally he even spiced 
his Marxist denunciations of the U.S. as 
warmonger, slavemaster and cannibal with 
quotations from Shakespeare. But U.N. 
colleagues who knew him insisted that 
there were symptoms of Western infec- 
tion noticeable in Katz-Suchy. 

He looked, in the words of one ac- 
quaintance, “like an N.Y.U. philosophy 
professor who was on the football eleven 
not so long ago.” Son of a Polish mer- 
chant, he became a Communist in his 
teens, held various party positions, then 
worked in a textile plant while a refu- 
gee in Britain during World War II. He 
often expressed his admiration for the 
British character. He was described as 
disillusioned because the U.S. and Russia 
failed to cooperate in U.N. (although he 
seemed to do his best to thwart any co- 
operation). Once, according to one story, 
he was making an anti-American speech 
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when a U.S. delegate walked out in a huff. 
“Why does he get so worked up now?” 
Katz-Suchy remarked. “I have been mak- 
ing the same speech for years.” He also 
seemed to be guilty occasionally of bour- 
geois sentimentality. In his office, on top 
of the safe which held his secret files, he 
used to keep a small Christmas tree hung 
with silver snow and tiny colored balls. 

Last year the whispers about his “un- 
reliability” seemed confirmed when he 
was abruptly recalled to Poland and shunt- 
ed to several minor jobs. This year he 
came back to the U.N.’s General Assem- 
bly, no longer as head of the delegation, 
but as an alternate. 

One night last week, a Cadillac crashed 
into a pillar at the Manhattan end of 
New York’s Triborough Bridge. From the 
wreckage police lifted Katz-Suchy, with 
head and tongue injuries, and a Polish 





International 
PoLanp’s Katz-Sucuy 
Occasionally guilty. 


woman journalist, who was also hurt. Re- 
porters learned that Katz-Suchy had plane 
reservations for Europe and was sched- 
uled to leave the night after the accident. 
U.N. corridor gossip had insistently com- 
pared him to Czechoslovakia’s recently 
executed Vladimir Clementis (Time, Dec. 
15), who was also recalled from an As- 
sembly session. Katz-Suchy may well have 
been in a state of mind calculated to 
make him accident-prone. 


ARMED FORCES 


Vest-Pocket Mine 

The U.S. Army had bad news for Chi- 
nese commanders in Korea. Within a 
month, Eighth Army G.I.s will have a 
new weapon against “human sea” at- 
tacks—the 44-0z. Mrq_ anti-personnel 
mine. The Mr4’s vest-pocket size (di- 
ameter: 24 in.; depth: 14 in.) and its 
inconspicuous color (khaki) will make 
the laying of invisible minefields quick 


and easy. Its plastic case safeguards it 
from discovery by mine detectors. The 
miniature mine’s capacity for destruction 
is limited—it is unlikely to do serious 
damage to a vehicle—but Army tests 
indicate that it has enough power to 
blow off a foot soldier's leg. 


° 
Burning Ears 

In theory, the nation’s generals and 
admirals plan the armed forces of the U.S. 
in the cold light of threat and necessity. 
In actual fact, they keep sonar-sensitive 
ears tuned to what the U.S. public is 
thinking, and keep Hollywood-size public- 
relations stafis to help the public think. 
Last week the Pentagon got an earful of 
public opinion—and its ears were burning. 

Pollster George Gallup's pollsters asked 
the public, “Which branch of the armed 
services do you think should be built up 
to a greater extent—the Army, Air Force 
or Navy?” The answers: Air Force, 54%; 
Army, 11%; Navy, 8%; no opinion, 20%; 
more than one, 7%. 

When Gallup’s findings hit the Penta- 
gon, they created one of the greatest flaps 
since the Battle of the Bulge. Navy brass 
was furious, promptly suspected that the 
Air Force was responsible for the poll and 
story. Unless Washington has changed, the 
part of the service that will expand quick- 
est is Navy public relations. 


Heavy-Caliber Cover-Up 

When Dwight Eisenhower came home 
from Korea he said that “certain [mili- 
tary] problems of supply have reached 
rather serious proportions and require 
early correction.” New and indirect light 
was thrown on this cryptic statement last 
week. Pentagon reporters were summoned 
to a special press conference by the Ar- 
my’s Major General William Oliver Reed- 
er, deputy assistant chief of staff for 
logistics (G-4). Ostensibly, the conference 
was called to discuss a “1952 Procurement 
Report.” But reporters soon detected the 
real reason for the conference. Army’s 
G-4 knew that Ike had come upon a care- 
fully protected secret: U.N. troops in 
Korea are suffering from a shortage of 
artillery ammunition. 

Said General Reeder, answering a re- 
porter’s pointed question: “I’m sure that 
[General Eisenhower] referred to ammu- 
nition. But [he] has been listening to the 
guys who would like to have all the am- 
munition we could possibly lay down. I 
would expect that.” Reeder admitted that 
U.N. Commander Mark Clark had offi- 
cially requested bigger deliveries of shells. 
Then Reeder volunteered a_ sleight-of- 
hand statement with few equals in the 
Pentagon’s recent history: “We have plen- 
ty of ammunition to hold a line [in 
Korea]. But if you want to get going 
again it would obviously take a lot more 
ammunition. We don’t have any unused 
capacity in stand-by.” 

G-4 was obviously willing to rattle any 
skeleton in the Truman closet to divert 
public attention from a snafu in supply. 
Sample Reeder rattles: 1) When Korea 
began, “we thought, and many responsible 
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people said, that it was just a police ac- 
tion”; 2) ammunition stocks are low 
partly because of the “atmosphere of 
economy” enforced by onetime (1949-50) 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson. 

Under a correspondent’s prodding, Gen- 
eral Reeder acknowledged that U.N. 
troops are now being rationed on artillery 
ammunition. Censorship still hides the 
rest of the story, but when it can be told 
it will emerge as a major scandal in home- 
front procurement. 


SEQUELS 
Billy's Last Fling 


Most U.S. citizens—a lot of Comanches 
included—have never heard of Comanche, 
Okla. (pop. 1,500), a comatose little cot- 
ton town on U.S. Highway 81, half an 
hour’s drive from the Texas border. But 
a fortnight ago, Comanche’s undertaker, 
a chubby, balding go-getter named Glen 
Boydstun, decided to put the town on 
the map. His inspiration: a news item 
announcing that droop-eyed Bill Cook, 
cold-blooded killer of six, was to be exe- 
cuted (Trae, Dec. 22) in the gas chamber 
at California's San Quentin prison. 

Boydstun got in touch with the killer’s 
father, W. E. Cook of Joplin, Mo., and 
asked for permission to claim the body— 
a wealthy Comanche man, he explained 
blithely, wanted to pay for the funeral 
as a memorial for a wayward son. Cook 
agreed. Then Undertaker Boydstun told 
the local newspapers to stand by, took 
off for California in his hearse, claimed 
Billy, performed a quick embalming job, 
brought the body back to Comanche, 
dressed it in a neat blue pinstripe suit 
with black necktie, and put it on display. 

Billy was a sensation in Comanche. 


Boydstun, however, was disappointed by*~ 


the steady trickle of viewers who walked 
through his orchid-carpeted funeral home. 
Apparently in the hope of bigger head- 
lines and bigger crowds, he announced 
that 12,000 people had crowded past the 
open coffin in the first two days, including 
seven busloads of schoolchildren from 
Byers, Texas—statements which were an- 
grily denied by 1) watchful Comanche 
citizens, and 2) Byers school authorities. 
There was no denying, however, that 
5,000 people had come to town to look 
at Billy, and that many of them brought 
their children along for the educational 
experience. 

Boydstun ordered loudspeakers rigged 
outside the funeral home, engaged the 
Rev. David Soper of the Assembly of God 
(“If we aren't careful, we could have a 
cannibalistic attitude in America ly 
said the reverend of Cook’s career) and 
prepared for a big funeral. The coffin, 
Boydstun assured the public, would be re- 
opened before burial to allow all a good, 
last look. But that was as far as the un- 
dertaker got with his plans. 

Horrified and dismayed by the notori- 
ety that clung to Billy even in death, 
members of his family hired a lawyer, 
threatened the undertaker with legal ac- 
tion, and demanded that he deliver the 
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body to them in Galena, Kans. Boydstun, 
who had begun getting black looks from 
people in Comanche, hastened to oblige. 
He laid three dozen celluloid roses on 
Billy’s chest, put a plastic boutonniere in 
his lapel, loaded the coffin into his hearse 
and took it to them. That night a handful 
of Billy’s kin took him quietly to a rural 
cemetery at Lone Elm, Kans. and buried 
him by the light of flashlights. Said Un- 
dertaker Boydstun: “The deal backfired 
on me.” 


RACES 


First Since Reconstruction 

During this year’s campaign for gover- 
nor of Illinois, Republican Candidate Wil- 
liam G. Stratton promised to appoint the 
first Negro to the state cabinet. Last week 
Stratton paid up in heaping measure. He 





Chicago Sun-Times 
Ittrnors’ Bras 
In heaping measure. 


named an able Chicago Negro, Joseph 
Bibb, to one of the state’s most sensitive 
and important posts, director of public 
safety. 

This bold move in a state that contains 
areas of high racial tension (¢.g., Chicago, 
Cicero) may win back to the Republican 
Party many Illinois Negroes, who contin- 
ued to vote Democratic through the 1952 
election. Bibb will be the first Negro to 
occupy a cabinet post in any state since 
Reconstruction days in the South. 

Though a longtime Republican, 57-year- 
old Joseph Bibb is no professional politi- 
cian. Born in Montgomery, Ala. where his 
father taught Hebrew and Greek at a the- 
ological school, he is a practicing lawyer 
(Yale Law School, 1918) and managing 
editor of the Pittsburgh Courier’s Chicago 
edition. As safety director, Bibb will boss 
four state penitentiaries, the s500-man 
state police force, all state parole agents 
and the Division of Criminal Investiga- 
tion and Identification. 





CITIES 
Let There Be Light 


Chicago’s city council recently passed 
a new record budget of $376 million, in- 
cluding pay raises for political jobhold- 
ers, increased auto allowances for favored 
ward heelers, and a whopping $4,800,000 
for the city’s Electricity Bureau. Young 
(34) Democratic Alderman Robert Mer- 
riam, who with 13 Republican colleagues 
had vainly fought for economies, decided 
to investigate the bureau, followed a sev- 
en-man electrical crew on its rounds 
around erratically lit Chicago. His report, 
published last week: 


8:34 A.M.: First maintenance truck 
leaves city garage with two men aboard. 

9:40 A.M.: Truck stops at 2020 West 
Cullerton. One man apparently siphons 
gas from truck into gas can and puts it in 
another car. 

9:57 A.M.: Truck proceeds to Maple- 
wood & Flournoy, meets five men, who 
drive up in own cars. 

10:02 A.M.: Two men put ladder 
against pole. Others do nothing. 

10:05 A.M.: One man ascends pole to 
attach rope at top. Others do nothing. 

10:23 A.M.: One man starts painting 
base of pole. Man on pole erects pulley 
arrangement to enable him to get can of 
paint to top of pole without carrying it. 

10:29 A.M.: Three men go to other 
car and drive off. Only one man working. 

10:47 A.M.: Three men come back in 
their car. 

10:54 A.M.: Cars and truck leave. 

11:25 A.M. New location, School & 
Ravenswood. 

11:26 A.M.:; Equipment unloaded. One 
man digging, others watching. 

11:45 A.M.: Six off for lunch. Go to 
tavern nearby. 

12:54 P.M.: Six men return from tav- 
ern and one resumes digging. 

1:03 P.M.: One man ascends pole and 
detaches electric wire. One man digs. 

1:08 P.M.: One descends pole. 

1:37 P.M.: Two men working to re- 
move pole. 

1:49 P.M.: Two men remove pole, us- 
ing pulley; put in new pole. 

2:02 P.M.: Two men tamp dirt. 

2:04 P.M.: Two men go to tavern. 

2:15 P.M.: One man on top of pole, 
attaching wire. 

2:21 P.M.: One man on top of pole, 
one painting base of pole. 

2:25 P.M.: Man on pole working, oth- 
ers in truck. 

2:40 P.M.: One man painting pole— 
three in tavern—three in truck. 

2:48 P.M.: Man descends pole, puts 
ladder back in truck. Nobody working. 

2:52 P.M.: Another man leaves for 
tavern; no one working, 

2:54 P:M.: Last three men leave for 
tavern. All seven men in tavern now. 
Truck unattended though motor is run- 
ning, as it has been all day. 

3:12 P.M.: Mass exodus from tavern. 

3:19 P.M.: Truck drives off. Other 
men get in cars and leave. 
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NEW YORK 
Nine Hundred & Forty Thieves 


Albert Anastasia, a murderous slob in 
clubman’s clothes, dropped in at the New 
York State Crime Commission hearings 
on waterfront corruption one afternoon 
last week. It was a most dramatic mo- 
ment. As “Lord High Executioner” of 
Brooklyn’s old Murder, Inc., Anastasia 
superintended the assassinations of 63 of 
his fellowmen; as a tycoon of crime, today 
he is the very epitome of these violent, 
callous and imperious criminals whose 
word is the only law on Greater New 
York’s 770 miles of piers. 

Crowds lined the corridors of New York 
County Courthouse and murmured as 
Anastasia strode through. He stared at 
them with hard contempt—and at the 
attendants who held them back and at the 
glare of flashbulbs touched off by his 
entrance. As a witness he was relaxed and 
polite. With pudgy fingers he smoothed 
his suit, touched his conservative black 
necktie. He was, he said in the hoarse 
voice of illiteracy and command, a dress 
manufacturer. Then, save for a few innoc- 
uous questions, he quit answering. He de- 
parted as imperiously as he had entered. 

But his silence only dramatized the 
investigations being conducted simultane- 
ously by the commission and a Brooklyn 
grand jury; all week long, the two groups 
pitchforked up vast, reeking chunks of 
long-buried evidence on the rackets which 
bleed a third of a billion dollars a year 
from the world’s greatest port. Amid this 
sensational exposé of crooked politicos, 
corrupt cops, grafting labor leaders and 
swaggering gangsters in New Jersey and 
New York, Anastasia emerged as a star 
performer despite himself. The ghost of 
Peter Panto, an insurgent longshoreman 
whose body was found in a New Jersey 
lime pit eleven years ago, came to haunt 
him—and to haunt New York’s ex-Mayor 
Bill O'Dwyer. 

How Panto Died. It was O’Dwyer, as 
a politically ambitious prosecutor in 
Brooklyn, who publicly promised justice 
in the case of Panto. It was O'Dwyer who 
finally let Anastasia, the killer, go free for 
lack of evidence after Star Witness Abe 
(“Kid Twist’) Reles “jumped or fell” 
from a Coney Island hotel room in which 
six New York cops stood guard. But last 
week the commission exhumed a report, 
buried by O'Dwyer, on the exact circum- 
stances of Panto’s death. 

On Feb. 7, 1941, it developed, one of 
Murder, Inc.’s “soldiers” named Albert 
(“Tick-Tock”) Tannenbaum told Edward 
Heffernan, an assistant D.A., about meet- 
ing a fellow hoodlum, Emanuel (‘‘Men- 
dy”) Weiss, in Brooklyn’s Prospect Park. 
Tannenbaum noticed scratches on Weiss’s 
hands and asked him how he had come by 
them. Weiss’s story as told by Tannen- 
baum: 

“He said, ‘We had a close one the other 
night.’ I said, ‘Yeah?’ So he goes on to tell 
me that [Jimmy] Ferraco and [Albert] 
Anastasia and himself were in a house 
waiting for somebody to bring some wop 
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out there that they were supposed to kill 
and bury. 

“He said, ‘The guy just stepped into the 
door and must have realized what it was 
about and he tried to get out. He almost 
got out.’ He said, ‘It’s a lucky thing I was 
there. If I wasn’t there, he would have got 
away. I grabbed him and mugged him... 
and he started to fight and he tried to 
break the mug, and that’s when he 
scratched me. But he didn’t get away.’ 

“T said, ‘What was it about?’ 

“He said, ‘It’s Panto, some guy Albert 
had a lot of trouble with down on the 
waterfront, and he was threatening to get 
Albert into a lot of trouble. He was 
threatening to expose the whole thing, 
and the only thing Albert could do was 
to get rid of him. He tried all sorts 
of different ways to win him over and 
quiet him down, but he couldn’t do any- 
thing with him. He had to kill him.’” 





Associated Press 
ALBERT ANASTASIA 


A murderous slob quit talking. 


So Panto was killed, and life for work- 
men in Brooklyn’s six “Camarda locals” 
of the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation—so-called because of their iron- 
handed rule by a hoodlum named Emil 
Camarda—went on as usual. Anastasia 
was not even brought in by O'Dwyer for 
questioning. Rank & file members of the 
A.F.L. union, witnesses testified, had to 
pay their dues to gangsters who simply 
appropriated them. They were rarely al- 
lowed to hold meetings. They not only 
had to “kick back” up to 40% of their 
salaries for the privilege of getting work, 
but to contract for haircuts at a certain 
shop (which they were not allowed to 
enter) and to pay exorbitant prices for 
wine grapes from certain favored dealers 
whether they wanted to make wine or not. 

What did ex-cop, ex-judge, ex-district 
attorney, ex-general, ex-mayor, now ex- 
Ambassador O’Dwyer have to say about 
this? Safely south of the border in Mexi- 


co, last week, he cried: “If they're so god- 
dam interested in Anastasia, then why the 
hell don’t they prosecute the —————!” 

Ordeal of a "Reformer." The commis- 
sion also heard of bribery, corruption, lar- 
ceny and sudden death across the Hudson 
in New Jersey. When Jersey City’s “re- 
form” mayoralty candidate, John V. Ken- 
ny, ended the 30-year rule of Boss Frank 
(“I Am the Law’’) Hague in 1949, there 
was dancing in the streets. But last week 
“Reformer” Kenny was accused and re- 
accused of being hand in glove with pla- 
toons of racketeers. 

Albert Jordan, his former chauffeur, 
testified that he frequently drove Kenny 
to the home of a Jersey gangster and gam- 
bler named Charlie Yanowski, who was 
later stabbed to death with an ice pick. 
Kenny, it developed. also had a deep in- 
terest in the waterfront and held a secret 
midnight meeting last March with moon- 
faced, heavy-handed Anthony Strollo— 
prisonbound Joe Adonis’ successor in the 
Jersey rackets. For reasons never ex- 
plained, Entertainer Phil Regan, an ex- 
policeman known as the “Singing Cop,” 
furnished them his room in Manhattan's 
midtown Warwick Hotel for the rendez- 
vous. Mayor Kenny denied the whole 
business before the grand jury. But six 
days later he admitted all. He had dealt 
with Strollo after all, but he had only 
gone to see Strollo for civic good—the 
way “Roosevelt went to see Stalin,” he 
said. He had been ashamed to admit it, 
“because all my life I have been clean.” 
Chaufieur Jordan had a different story: 
the mayor had wept on his shoulder, and 
moaned: “They've got me dead to rights 
—they must have had a bug [micro- 
phone] in the room.” 

Aroused, Kenny appeared on television 
to protest that his name was being black- 
ened like that of “Archbishop Stepinac in 
Czechoslovakia” (the mayor presumably 
meant Yugoslavia). But the words were 
hardly out of his mouth before Richard 
McGrath of the John W. McGrath Steve- 
doring Co. testified that his firm had 
agreed to pay Kenny’s son-in-law 50% of 
all profits on one pier to get the use of cer- 
tain other Jersey City piers—though, as 
things turned out, the deal fell through, 
and they paid only $1,000 for good will. 

Even the Army. Meanwhile, the com- 
mission was told that Jersey City’s Clare- 
mont Terminal was considered so juicy a 
prize after the Army took it over in the 
summer of 1951 that an underworld war 
was fought for rights to steal from it. 
(The Army abandoned the pier in disgust 
less than six months later.) A former 
longshoreman named Charles Strang testi- 
fied how one Walter (“Wally the Shark’’) 
Marcinski boasted of having Mayor Ken- 
ny’s “O.K.” on the Claremont piers. Wal- 
ly, said Strang. stole cases of tools from 
Army tanks. “They stole so much Army 





equipment that every longshoreman 
looked more like the Army than the 
Army itself.” 

All this sensational talk last week 


brought no halt to waterfront corruption. 
It was hard to say whether it ever would. 
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WAR IN KOREA 
Frigid Ridges 

Cold fog, followed by freezing rain and 
falling temperature, reduced front-line 
fighting last week to its lowest scale since 
early October. On the frigid ridges of the 
central front, where the rain had put a 
glazed crust on four inches of fresh snow, 
the temperature dropped to 3° below zero. 
Enemy patrols were observed in white- 
clad camouflage. In a pre-dawn snow- 
storm, the Reds captured some frozen 
foxholes near “Old Baldy,” slipped away 
after trading machine-gun fire with the 
allies for an hour. 

To frustrate Red efforts to build up 
their reserves during the lull, the U.S. 
Fifth Air Force sent hundreds of Thunder- 
jets, Shooting Stars and Mustangs rang- 
ing over Communist camping grounds in 
Korea. Night-raiding B-26 and 
B-29 bombers struck at Communist sup- 
ply bases and transport columns rolling 
southward towards the front. The Reds 
retaliated with a propaganda attack: a 
Communist plane dropped leaflets on U.S, 
lines showing American civilians relaxing 
in Caribbean Front-line loud- 
speakers played Christmas carols. Through 
the imperfect loudspeaker transmission, 
some listeners thought they heard the 
phrase, in imperfect English: “We want 
to go home as much as you do,” 


NATO 
The Slowdown 


Crowded round a green baize U-shaped 
table in Paris’ Palais de Chaillot, 42 for- 
eign, defense and finance ministers of the 
14 NATO nations last week sought agree- 
ment on how much the West should spend 
The 


sense of the meeting was 


western 


sunshine. 


on defense in 1953. debate was 
wordy, but the 
plain; a majority of those present believe 
the time has come for a thorough re- 
assessment of NATO. 

“Remote & Receding.” France, whose 
strength in Europe varies inversely with 
the size of the French Army’s difficulties 
in Indo-China, wanted the conference to 
recognize NATO interest in that area, 
and the ministers agreed. They urged all 


NATO governments, notably the U.S., to 





lend “continuing support” to the “valiant 
and long-continuing struggle’ which has 
so far cost France $3.6 billion and the 


cream of her officer corps.* At last the 
war in Indo-China, too long derided as a 
colonial struggle, was recognized for what 
it is: a trial of strength against Commu- 
nism, second in importance only to Korea. 

The British brought up an even more 
basic problem: Should NATO prepare for 
a long-drawn-out Cold War, on the as- 
sumption (endorsed by no less an oracle 
than Winston Churchill) that the danger 
of Soviet attack is “remote and reced- 

Total U.S. aid for the war in Indo-China so 
far: 34% of the total cost 
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ing?” Or should the plans be drawn for 
an imminent Hot War, in which one divi- 
sion in the field is worth five in planning? 
Soldiers thought that kind of talk should 
only be heard after a minimum defense 
has been created. Diplomats reported that 
yes, they think they can detect a gradual 
relaxation in Russian pressure. Economists 
agreed that Europe's brittle economy can- 
not stand the strain of faster rearmament. 

Window Dressing? The diplomats and 
economists prevailed. “We have to do 
what we can do, not what we'd like to 
do,” said Dean Acheson, representing the 
U.S. at his last big international confer- 
ence. Without admitting it, the 42 minis- 
ters abandoned the goals set in their 
famed Lisbon Conference last February, 
shrugging off their talk of 70 divisions by 
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precipitate war: that we are in for a long 
cold war and, therefore, should adjust 
our plans... 

“There can be no excuse for . . . les- 
sened effort, slower tempo, reduced goals 
and apathetic resignation . . . My respon- 
sibility for the military defense of the 
NATO nations of Europe is not qualified. 
I am not told to defend just parts of 
them and their peoples. Nor am I told 
that my responsibility is to become effec- 
tive at some future date. I have it today.” 


Two-in-One Oil 

The policymakers of NATO agreed last 
week on a special formula for ending two 
years of Anglo-American friction over 
command of NATO forces in the vital 
Mediterranean area. The solution was a 


International 


Tue Riwcways & EpeNs IN Paris 
The sense of the meeting was plain. 


1953 as mere “window dressing” designed 
at the time to impress the U.S. Congress. 
The half the 
urgent request for $420 million to con- 
tinue construction of NATO airfields, ra- 
dar network and jet-fuel pipelines. And 
although all NATO nations were pledged 
in advance to increase their arms budgets 
in 1953, the ministers avoided 
targets which they might get blamed for 
missing. 

Apathetic Resignation? None of this 
means that NATO is falling apart, or even 
badly faltering. But to NATO Supreme 
Commander Matthew B. Ridg- 
way it was a bitter disappointment. “As 
the responsible military commander,” he 
told a graduating class of SHAPE officers 
the day after the conference broke up. 
“T reject as unjustifiably dangerous the 
view that potential aggressors do not want 
war, are not ready for war and will not 


soldiers’ 


ministers cut in 


settling 


General 





kind of two-in-one oil: Britain and the 
U.S. will share joint command in the 
area, subject to the higher authority of 





NATO's Supreme 
B. Ridgway. 
The U.S. keeps command of its own 


Commander Matthew 


Sixth Fleet (largest in the area) under 
Admiral Robert B. (“Mick”) ~ Carney, 
with responsibility for delivering the 


atomic bomb and supporting land opera- 
tions. Britain keeps command of its own 
Mediterranean fleet plus the French and 
Italian naval forces assigned to NATO. 
Holding up Britain’s end will be able, 
handsome Vice Admiral Louis Mount- 
batten, uncle of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
He and Carney will be of equal standing 
under Ridgway. and in time of war will 
“coordinate.” What did the word mean? 
reporters “Coordinate,” explained 
NATO Secretary General Lord Ismay of 
Britain, “is fixing it with the other chap.” 
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asked. 





NEWS IN PICTURES 





SATURN'S RINGS, girdling the sun’s second-biggest planet (after 
Jupiter), show up more clearly than ever before in this one-second- 
exposure photograph made with the 200-inch Hale reflector, world’s 
largest telescope, at California’s Palomar Observatory (below). 


First observed by Galileo 342 years ago, Saturn's 


centric rings are 171,000 miles in diameter, ter 





posed of countless dust-sized particles from a 








Separation of two of the rings is seen in the « 





three main 


con- 


»s thick, and com- 


ntegrated satellite. 
lines at either end. 





MOON'S CRATERS, probably gouged out by showers of meteors Ohio), shows a harsh, waterless plain scarred by jagged crate 
ore than a billion y s ago, loom large in Palomar’s powerful eye. some of which closely approach Mt. Everest's height of 


igh-definition phot aph, which looks like picture from a passing The largest crater, 150-mile-wide Clavius (lower center, six inches 
rocket ship, covers area of 40,000 sq. mi. (approximately the size of across cut), has 12,000-ft. walls and two-mile-wide pocks in floor. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Threats & Pressures 

Sitting cross-legged in their stocking 
feet in Cairo’s vast, thousand-year-old El 
Azhar Mosque, Islam’s two most impor- 
tant military chiefs, Egypt’s General Mo- 
hammed Naguib and Syria’s Colonel Adib 
Shishekly, heard an ancient, chilling sum- 
mons, “A jihad (holy war) for the right 
and defense of the freedoms of people,” 
demanded the sheik in his sermon. The 
jihad was designed to support “our broth- 
ers in North Africa in their struggle 
against imperialism” and to teach France 
an “eloquent lesson.” 

A thousand years ago, some earlier 
Moslem version of a Naguib and a Shi- 


Lost Ground. But as an indication of 
popular indignation, the jihad call last 
week deserved to be taken seriously, for 
it symbolized an upsurge of anti-Western 
feeling among the Arabs that threatens 
to lose what Arab friendship has been 
expensively gained in the past year. 

Sources of Arab contention: 

@ Endorsement by Britain, France and 
the U.S. of the Israeli-supported U.N. 
resolution for direct Arab-Israeli talks. 
The Arabs argued that the U.N. should 
stick instead to its previous insistence 
that 1) Jerusalem be internationalized 
(the Jews are now trying to make it their 
capital), and 2) the 880,000 Arab refu- 
gees be allowed to return to their Pales- 
tine homes. Aided by Soviet and Latin 








SHISHEKLY & NaGuiB IN EL-AzHAR Mosque 
A jihad isn't what it used to be. 


shekly might have responded by rattling 
their damascene blades, leaping to Arab 
steeds and smiting the infidel to the cry 
of Allah il Allah! But now they rattled 
only their tongues. At a state dinner in 
his honor, eminent visitor Shishekly said: 
“We are prepared to ‘strike back if nec- 
essary.” Naguib echoed: “Ten blows for 
each one in attack against us.” 

Actually, there would be no jihad. The 
Koranic doctrine—which once spelled un- 
remitting, no-quarter battle between the 
Abode of Islam and the Abode of War 
until Islam triumphed—has softened to a 
practical acceptance of co-existence of 
Moslem and infidel. As the Moslem world 
grew weaker, fanatics called louder & 
louder for jihad, but met less & less re- 
sponse. When the degenerate Turkish Sul- 
tan-Caliph proclaimed a jihad against the 
Allies in 1914, it was cynically dubbed 
the “Holy War Made in Berlin.” It was 
the last real jihad and an utter failure. 
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American votes, the Arab bloc defeated 
the Israeli motion. 

@ West Germany’s agreement to pay Is- 
rael some $800 million for Hitler's crimes 
against the Jews, a payment which the 
Arabs say is the result of U.S. pressure 
on Bonn, 

@ Lack of real U.S. help for Naguib de- 
spite a spate of kind words. 

But most infuriating of all to the Arabs 
was the fact that, when chips were down 
in the U.N., the U.S. and Britain sided 
with France and against the North Afri- 
can nationalists. Emboldened by its vic- 
tory, Paris locked up the remaining na- 
tionalist leaders in Tunis and Morocco, 
then put the squeeze on the reluctant 
Bey of Tunis. 

Ungrateful Stooge. The French have 
no patience with the nationalist preten- 
sions of 71-year-old Sidi Mohammed el- 
Amin. Unlike the Sultan of Morocco, who 
is a genuine descendant of the Prophet, 


the Bey is a semiliterate ex-Turkish func- 
tionary whom the French in 1943 hand- 
picked as their stooge. For him now to 
oppose proffered French “reforms” as in- 
sufficient they regard as rank ingratitude. 
Last week, no longer finicky about U.N. 
reaction, France’s Cabinet dispatched a 
“stern and clear” ultimatum to the Bey: 
capitulate or suffer unspecified conse- 
quences, possibly deposition from his mil- 
lion-dollar job. Within 48 hours, the Bey 
capitulated. 

Prospects are that the strong repression 
measures of the French may restore or- 
der, but not peace. Talk of jihad may be 
too strong, but the restlessness in the 
Islamic world is only too real. 


FRANCE 
XXX Marks the Spot 


Almost any alert bystander can detect 
an approaching switch in the Communist 
Party line, but it takes an expert to guess 
the exact number of rings in a rattle- 
snake’s tail. The Parisian newspaper Le 
Figaro has an expert who, listening closely 
to the rattling of the French party, has 
accurately forecast such moves as Leader 
Maurice Thorez’ summons to Moscow in 
1950 and the recent purging of oldtime 
militants Marty and Tillon, Last week Le 
Figaro’s expert, who signs himself “XXX,” 
predicted that the next man marked for 
Communist oblivion is pudgy, acting Party 
Secretary General Jacques Duclos, who 
was once so powerful that, by writing an 
article in a French Communist magazine, 
he had Earl Browder kicked out of Com- 
munist leadership in the U.S. 


Hard-Working Constable 


In the little Gironde town of Cenon, 
where Communists are particularly strong, 
Town Constable Charles Magne reported 
to the mayor one day: “Monsieur le 
Maire, I have the honor to inform you 
that disorderly elements have been busy 
last night defacing our fair city with un- 
sightly inscriptions.”” Sure enough, the de- 
cent walls of Cenon were plastered with 
such discourteous signs as “U.S. Go 
Home” and “Ridgway—Assassin.” Said 
Mayor René Cassagne: “I hereby order 
you to take a bucket of whitewash and 
efface these inscriptions.’ Constable 
Magne blotted out the signs—but next 
morning there were more of them. 

The game went on, signs by night, 
whitewash by day, until one evening a 
couple of gendarmes guarding the railroad 
bridge challenged a shadowy figure, gave 
chase, and ran him down. It was Town 
Constable Magne. Said he with quick re- 
sourcefulness: “I have a rendezvous with 
a lady. As a man of honor I cannot divulge 
her name.” But Gallic chivalry could not 
conceal the paintbrush and paint bucket 
Magne was holding. Charged with being a 
whitewashing police officer by day and a 
paint-slapping Communist by night, Con- 
stable Magne was fired last week. 
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Powder of Death 


Bonny. bouncing Frangois Lejeune, six 
months old, was one of those babies whose 
pink bottoms are easily irritated. Like 
many other French mothers, Mrs. Lejeune 
sprinkled the tender parts with Baumol 
baby powder. But instead of getting bet- 
ter, tiny Francois got redder. ran a fever 
and cried incessantly. The doctor said it 
was 1) colic, 2) teething, 3) over-sensitive 
skin. Mrs. Lejeune rocked the baby, car- 
ried him about, bathed him and dusted 
him with Baumol. But one day poor 
Francois’ skin burst out into big abscesses. 
Rushed to the hospital, he was given 
oxygen, but died a few hours later. The 
doctors thought the cause of death was 
meningitis; then they decided it was sep- 
ticemia. They had no idea what had 
caused the violent skin eruptions. 

In the next six months, the doctors had 
plenty of opportunity to study the ill- 
ness. In the wine-growing villages around 
Bordeaux and farther north in the fishing 
and farming villages of Brittany, there 
were scores of sick, red-rashed babies. 
Some, like little Francois, died. The doc- 
tors, casting around for a cause of the 
illness, advised mothers to stop using this 
or that medication. But it was pure luck 
that finally pointed to the cause. Three 
Breton doctors with a dozen sick babies 
on their hands noted that all the babies 
had been treated with Baumol. They re- 
ported their suspicions to the ministry of 
health, which visited the Baumol makers, 
the respected Daney Laboratory in Bor- 
deaux. Samples of Baumol taken from the 
factory, when analysed by the ministry, 
proved to be harmless. But the Brittany 
doctors had spread the word about Bau- 
mol far & wide. A village retailer, afraid 
to sell any more of the stuff. returned a 
shipment to the manufacturers. A sample 
was analysed and found to contain a 
deadly poison, arsenic acid anhydride. 

The alarm went out all over France. 
Police began confiscating retail stocks, 
while local constables in remote hamlets 
rolled their drums to bring out the vil- 
lagers, then solemnly read them a warn- 
ing about Baumol. Jacques Cazenave, 52, 
director of the Daney Laboratory and 
father of two children, was arrested and 
charged with manslaughter. His explana- 
tion: One of his drug suppliers must have 
sent him arsenic acid anhydride instead 
of zinc oxide. But the next question on 
many lips was: how many babies in the 
eleven months since the death of Francois 
Lejeune had been hurt by the poisoned 
Baumol? Press estimates put the number 
of dead at 50, the seriously ill at roo. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
The Guest of Dishonor 


The first to raise a clamor about Mar- 
shal Tito’s proposed state visit to London 
next March was Novelist Evelyn Waugh. 
As a Roman Catholic and a British officer 
who served with Tito’s partisans in World 
War II, Waugh felt outraged. “our 
GUEST OF DISHONOR™ was the headline 
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over his protest in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Sunday Express. 

“Do [ politicians] really suppose,”’asked 
Waugh, “that Tito, who has betrayed in 
turn King, friends and finally his one con- 
sistent loyalty to Stalin, will prove a 
trustworthy friend to them? . . . Tito is 
seeking to extirpate Christianity in Yugo- 
slavia Mr. Eden would not invite 
the country to feast and flatter a noto- 
rious Jew-baiter. Only when Christianity 
is at stake do our leaders show bland 
indifference.” 

Roman Catholic Archbishop Donald Al- 
phonsus Campbell of Glasgow called Tito 
a “modern Nero,” and Bishop John Car- 
mel Heeman of Leeds threatened Tito 
with “a warm reception in this country.” 
At this point, Britain’s leading Roman 
Catholic, Bernard Cardinal Griffin, spoke 
up in a quieter voice. “To say that we find 
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A Nero is not entirely welcome. 


it difficult to understand why this invita- 
tion was extended is an understatement.” 
But Anthony Eden. said the cardinal, 
“need not fear that his visitor will suffer 
discourtesy, let alone violence, at our 
hands.” The Economist insisted that “the 
majority of British people are curious to 
see the man who stood up against Stalin, 
who fought a good fight against the Ger- 
mans... It would be a pity if Roman 
Catholics in this country found them- 
selves shoulder to shoulder with Commu- 
nists in demonstrations against his visit.” 

But the Economist proclaimed its ma- 
jority perhaps a little too quickly. Last 
week the Archbishop of Canterbury, reli- 
gious head of the Anglican Church, de- 
scribed Tito’s government as “vowedly 
anti-religious,” declared that all Chris- 
tians are “bitterly aware of the suffer- 
ings” in Yugoslavia, and trusted that Eden 
would tell his guest how “very strong and 
very widespread” this feeling was. 

All of this put Tito into a terrible pout. 





Speaking at the little railroad manufac- 
turing town of Smederevska Palanka, he 
challenged the West: “Do you want Yu- 
goslavia as an ally or not?” It has “the 
strongest army in Western Europe,” he 
said, but “if they don’t want us for allies, 
we have another outcome.” What this 
outcome was, except to sit on his hands, 
Tito did not say. 

Next day Tito’s Foreign Office sum- 
moned the Vatican chargé d'affaires in 
Belgrade and formally broke off diplo- 
matic relations with the papacy. Tito was 
mad at the Vatican for conferring the 
Cardinal’s red hat on his arch enemy, 
Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac, who served 
five years in a Tito jail and is now re- 
stricted to his home village. 

As for all that fuss in Britain, said Tito, 
if more than 50% of Britons do not want 
him, he will not come, no matter how 
much he wants to improve relations. 


TANGIER 
Nylon Sid & the Jolly Roger 


The location was the Barbary Coast 
Technicolored to perfection in the mid- 
winter sunshine; the set was a makeshift 
courtroom in the ancient Moorish palace 
that houses the U.S. consulate in torrid 
Tangier. On trial was Tangier’s No. 1 
manufacturer of nylons and lingerie: dap- 
per Sidney Paley, 32, a spunky ex-G.I. 
from New Jersey known to his intimates 
as Nylon Sid. The charge: plotting piracy 
on the high seas. 

From a procession of multilingual wit- 
nesses came the story of how an 8o-ton 
privateer (the  ex-British Admiralty 
launch Esme) rammed the Dutch ship 
Combinatie one night in October and hi- 
jacked its cargo of $100,000 worth of U.S. 
cigarettes (Time, Nov. 24). Masked and 
heavily armed, the pirates sailed their 
prize to a cove “somewhere in Corsica.” 
There, they unloaded their booty. and 
abandoned the Combinatie a few miles 
offshore, leaving its crew locked below 
decks. 

The leader of the pirates, said the 
prosecution, was one Elliot Burt Forrest, 
29, Bronx-born operator of a Tangier 
nightclub and now a fugitive from justice. 
But the brains behind the exploit was 
Nylon Sid, who was lurking in Marseille 
waiting to dispose of the loot when the 
Esme’s crew was captured. Spanish cops 
nabbed Nylon Sid when he skipped to 
Madrid; last week he faced trial before a 
U.S. consular court in the internationalized 
port of Tangier. 

Nylon Sid insisted that he and Forrest 
had chartered the Esme to do a “salvage 
job” off Malta; anything else that hap- 
pened was all Forrest's doing because Ny- 
lon Sid wasn't there. Besides, said his law- 
yer, “this is the season of ‘Peace on earth, 
good will to all men.’” U.S. Consular 
Judge Milton J. Helmick was unmoved; 
he found Nylon Sid guilty and sentenced 
him to three years in prison. Nylon Sid 
would be allowed out on appeal, said the 
judge, if he would put up as bail $10,000 
and his cream-colored Cadillac. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
"| Didn't Really Do Owt" 


On a quiet, lazy Sunday morning last 
October, Jack Bamford, a boy apprentice 
miner, was awakened in the Bamford cot- 
tage in Newthorpe, near Nottingham, by 
the acrid smell of wood smoke. He roused 
his dad, who is a miner. They ran down- 
stairs into a roaring fire at the foot of the 
stairway, and together rescued Mrs. Bam- 
ford and three of the children. Then they 
remembered Brian, 6, and Roy, 4. They 
were trapped in Jack’s back bedroom; 
and the second floor was in flames. Father 
wrapped himself in a blanket and tried to 
rush upstairs, but fell back before the 
heat. 

Young Jack took over. “Be ready to 
catch them,” he yelled to his father. 
“T'll see if I can crawl through,” and he 


INDIA 
Fast & Win 


Mahatma Mohandas Gandhi, a durable 
ascetic himself, was so impressed with dis- 
ciple Potti Sriramulu’s ability to do with- 
out food (29 days on one occasion) that 
he once said: “If only I have eleven more 
followers like Sriramulu I will win free- 
dom [from British rule] in a year.’ Last 
week Potti Sriramulu, in a record fast, 
won autonomy, within the Indian consti- 
tution, for 22 million Telugu-speaking 
people. It was not all that he wanted, but 
it cost him his life. 

Holyman Sriramulu made his fast in 
Madras city, and the objective was to 
force Prime Minister Nehru to carve a 
slice out of Madras state, to be called 
Andhra, where the Telugu could develop 
their own culture. Three years ago, a sep- 
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Jack Bamrorp & MoTHER 
‘Her Majesty has been pleased .. ." 


charged up the stairs. On hands and knees 
he groped his way into the bedroom. He 
picked up the two boys and tossed the 
younger out the window into his father’s 
arms below. But as he did so, Brian 
wriggled away, and ran back toward the 
flames. His shirt blazing, his shoulders 
and arms already burned, Jack took after 
Brian, caught him, carried him to the 
window and dropped him to safety. 
Jack put one leg over the windowsill, 
ready to get out himself, but fainted 
and, unconscious, tumbled into his fa- 
ther’s arms. 

Last week, as he lay in a Nottingham 
hospital, Jack got a crested letter which 
began: “Her Majesty has been pleased 
to award you the George Cross.” 

At 1s, the apprentice coal miner was 
the 16sth—and youngest—recipient of 
the silver medal, Britain’s highest honor 
for noncombatant bravery. “I think it’s 
a bit daft,” said Jack. “I didn’t really do 
owt [anything ].” 
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aration plan broke down over the failure 
of the Telugu (38% of the population) 
and the Tamils (49%) to agree on the 
Telugu claim to include Madras city (pop. 
1,400,000) in Andhra. Since then the is- 
sue has been complicated by the Indian 
Communists, who have taken up the 
Telugu grievance, are now by one vote the 
largest group among the Telugu-speaking 
members in the Madras legislative assem- 
bly, and threaten to take over Andhra 
when it is created. Heedless of these haz- 
ards, Madras-born Potti Sriramulu an- 
nounced last October that he would “fast 
unto death” unless there was an immedi- 
ate decision. 

Hungry Crows. Day after day, Srira- 
mulu lay on a charpoy (stringed cot) on 
the veranda of his bungalow in Madras, 
where the raucous cries of hungry crows 
mingle with the whine of pariah dogs and 
the screech of ancient street cars. While 
Sriramulu lost weight, Andhra lobbyists 
tried to convince Nehru. As Gandhi's dis- 


ciple, Nehru knows the political value of 
a prolonged fast, but unlike the British, 
who eventually quavered under Gandhi's 
persistence, Nehru stood firm. On Srira- 
mulu’s 52nd day, Nehru warned: “This 
method of fasting to achieve administra- 
tive or political changes will [ put] an end 
to democratic government.” 

Six days later, Sriramulu came to the 
crisis. His eyes were sunken, his skin a 
ghastly pallor, and he was hiccuping con- 
tinuously. His throat was so inflamed he 
was unable to swallow water and he vom- 
ited blood. One of the doctors at his bed- 
side suggested that it was time to end the 
fast. Sriramulu had lost the power of 
speech, but he lifted his hand, slowly and 
unsteadily placed a finger on his lips in 
refusal. A few hours later he was dead.* 

His followers bathed his body, tied a 
white loincloth around his waist and a 
towel around his shoulders, and placed 
him on a wooden pedestal in a sitting 
position, with legs crossed. Rose, jasmine 
and chrysanthemum garlands were hung 
around his neck. Camphor and incense 
were burned. Devotees recited prayers 
and a chant, composed by Gandhi, im- 
ploring God to grant wisdom to all. Hun- 
dreds came from all parts of Madras city, 
filed past the body of the man they now 
regarded as a martyr. 

Emotional Wave. In the afternoon the 
body, seated in a chair on a four-wheel 
cart, was drawn through the streets by 
Telugu schoolboys waving lengths of black 
silk, beating their chests and crying, ‘“Ma- 
dras city is ours.” At the crematorium, the 
frail body was washed in rose water and 
burned on a pile of sandalwood while 
Hindu priests recited the funeral service 
and Telugu politicians thundered to the 
mourning mob that they would never 
give up Madras city. 

The Communists hailed Sriramulu’s 
“supreme sacrifice,” accused Nehru of “de- 
liberate delay in | forming] Andhra state.” 
When the All-India Parliament refused to 
stand up in homage to Sriramulu’s mem- 
ory, the Communist members walked out. 
A wave of hysterical emotion swept An- 
dhra territory. Students, youths and work- 
ers, led by Communists, attacked Indian 
government property, cut telegraph wires, 
damaged railroads, burned rail cars and 
stoned fire engines, looted railroad restau- 
rants, hoisted black flags of mourning over 
government buildings. Police, firing on 
rioters, killed seven and wounded forty. 
A 13-year-old boy attempted to halt a 
moving bus by standing in its path, and 
was run over and killed. 

At week's end Prime Minister Nehru, 
responding perhaps as much to the vio- 
lence as to Sriramulu’s non-violence, an- 
nounced that his government had decided 
to establish Andhra state. But he still re- 
fused to include Madras city. To that ex- 
tent, Potti Sriramulu of Madras city had 
died in vain. 


* Only once before in modern Indian history has 
a hunger striker died: in 1929, Jyatin Das, 
an Indian revolutionary protesting against Brit- 
ish jail treatment, perished after 65 days with- 
out food. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Anomalies 

Filipinos have a euphemism which they 
apply these days to corrupt practices, 
whether of the minor variety, as in the 
recent stuffing of a beauty-contest ballot 
box, or of the grand public crookedness 
which too often prevails in the islands. 
The word is “anomalies.” It first began to 
be used after the war, to refer to deals in 
surplus war stocks. The government has 
even set up a special “anomalies tribunal” 
to try offenders. What the plain people 
would rather have is government free of 
anomalies. 

Although the next presidential election 
is eleven months away, Filipinos have al- 
ready begun to fear election anomalies— 
fraud, intimidation, bloodshed, and _per- 
haps even civil war. In fact, the stakes are 
so high and the conflict so bitter between 
the incumbent Liberals under President 
Elpidio Quirino and the Nacionalistas ui- 
der Senator José Laurel that some observ- 
ers talk darkly of the danger of a coup 
d'état before election day. From Tie’s 
Far East Correspondent Robert Neville 
this week came a report on the situation: 

So intense is the rivalry between Qui- 
rino and Laurel, the logical opponents, that 
Filipinos fear the country will suffer a 
repetition of the intimidation and general 
bloodshed which accompanied Quirino’s 
victory in 1949. In that election, armed 
soldiers herded voters to the polls, and 
even the birds, and trees were 
“voted.” José Laurel, openly predicting 
violence, came out recently with a dramat- 
ic proposal for forestalling it: For the 
good of the Philippines, he suggested, both 
he and Quirino should 1) renounce their 
ambitions to the Presidency, and 2) agree 
to support popular Defense Secretary Ra- 
mon Magsaysay, 45, who has ably curbed 
the Huk menace (Tie, Nov. 26, 1951). 
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José Lavret 
Intense rivalry. 
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A deeply religious man who was edu- 
cated at Yale, Laurel has a name that 
seems to be magic to the Filipinos. They 
refuse to take seriously the charges of 
anti-Americanism and _ collaborationism 
which grew out of his 18 months as pup- 
pet President under the Japanese occupa- 
tion, Laurel has repeatedly explained that 
his actions were inspired by General Mac- 
Arthur, who sent word that he wanted him 
to stay behind to assuage the suffering of 
the Filipinos under the Japanese. Laurel 
has gone into detail in his memoirs but 
now,refuses to publish them, because “I'm 
afra'd I was too bitter when I wrote 
them.” Laurel has spent 41 of his 61 years 
in public life. His party has control of the 
Senate, but he insists that he has no ambi- 
tion to be President. “The happy man 
he who has enough,” he said recently. “I 
am not in love with money or power.” 











Michael R 
Ramon MAGsaysay 
Embarrassing praise. 


His great overriding purpose seems to be 
to rid the Philippines of Quirino. He and 
his followers believe that Quirino cannot 
possibly win again in a clean election. 

"Very Unkind." Suave Elpidio Quirino 
apparently has no intention of stepping 
down to make way for Magsaysay. “Doc- 
tor Laurel,”’ he said sneeringly of Laurel's 
proposition, “always presumes that I will 
commit fraud. Very unkind of him.” Qui- 
rino obviously wants to vindicate himself 
and his administration at the polls. Some 
of his followers in outlying provinces have 
been anything but upright, and must, in- 
deed, regard with great fear the prospect 
of a change in administration after which 
they would probably be investigated and 
would possibly be jailed. A master politi- 
cal strategist, Quirino is busily playing up 
Laurel’s alleged anti-Americanism among 
the Filipinos, who still feel a tie of senti- 
ment to the U.S. and a reliance on U.S. 
aid. 

To Ramon Magsaysay, an appointee of 












Horace Bristol— East-West 
PRESIDENT QUIRINO 
Unkind presumption. 


Quirino and a member of the President’s 
Liberal Party, praise from Quirino’s dead- 
liest political enemy is already proving 
embarrassing, and it may ultimately prove 
to be dangerous. A man of great energy 
and ability and of indisputable honesty, 
Magsaysay is normally ambitious, and 
would, in usual circumstances, aspire to 
direct the destiny of his country. Already 
Magsaysay finds jealousy and suspicious 
scowls on the faces of his Liberal Party 
colleagues at presidential cabinet meetings, 
and some have taken to cutting him dead. 
Quirino recognizes the folly of seeming to 
sabotage so popular a national hero. Re- 
cently he made a great show of amiable 
conferences with Magsaysay aboard the 
presidential yacht. 

But behind the scenes there has been 
high-level tampering with the army, in 
which Magsaysay has not been consulted, 
ind Quirino’s so-called “inner cabinet,” 
which does not include the Defense Secre- 
tary, has reportedly been talking about 
imposing martial law and jailing the polit- 
ical opposition on charges of dealing with 
the Communists. There are many here who 
fear that neither the ideal of democratic 
elections nor the life of Ramon Magsaysay 
can be considered safe under such circum- 
stances. There may be more anomalies, 
and serious ones, in the offing for the 
Philippines. 


ITALY 
Reefer on the Reef 


The lashing rain-heavy southwest wind 
which the Italians call libeccio roared 
down on the U.S. refrigerator ship Grom- 
met Reefer one night last week outside 
the crammed seaport of Leghorn. In the 
raging seas, the ship’s engines were power- 
less as eggbeaters. Within minutes, the 
Grommet Reefer was hung up on a reef 
only 150 yards from shore. 

Coolly the ship’s captain, a rugged 
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Brooklyner named Henry P. Saukant, or- 
dered the watertight doors secured, and 
jettisoned oil and fresh water to lighten 
ship. Then he turned over his engines 
again in a futile hope of pulling clear. 
Within half an hour, the 3,800-tonner be- 
gan to buckle amidships; minutes later, 
when all 39 crewmen had made their way 
to the stern, the Grommet Reefer tore 
in half as if broken over a giant’s knee. 
From her holds spewed turkeys, fish, meat, 
beer and other supplies bound for the 
Christmas meals of U.S, troops in Austria. 

All night long, in the stern, the blue- 
jackets hung on as best they could, Next 
day, a hastily assembled crowd of Ameri- 
cans and Italians ashore set to work with 
what equipment they could scrounge or 
improvise, and urgent S O S's were ra- 
dioed to the U.S. carriers Midway and 
Leyte, bucking the heavy winds some 150 
miles away. Through a second tense night 
and most of a second day, rescuers man- 
aged to get a few of the crew ashore by 
breeches buoy. A dozen others plunged 
into the sea, to be fished out by a crazily 
weaving Italian rescue launch. By mid- 
afternoon, with 15  bluejackets _ still 
aboard, the stern half of the Grommet 
Reefer was lurching dangerously. 

Suddenly, thousands of Italians lining 
the shore let up a roar and pointed sea- 
ward. Out of the horizon sped the Leyte 
and the Midway. Well off the port, they 
dispatched four helicopters, and within 
minutes they were hovering over the 
Grommet Reefer; one by one, the sur- 
vivors were plucked off to the resounding 
applause of the onlookers and set ashore. 
By nightfall, the 37-hour ordeal was over, 
and the happy crew was giving a banquet 
for Captain Saukant, last man off the 
broken Reefer, and in many a Leghorn 
household that night, Italians feasted hap- 
pily on American turkeys, which tasted a 
little of diesel oil and salt water. 


GERMANY 
The Little Spinner 


Mindful of the way the Germans co- 
vertly armed for war during the Versailles 
Treaty days, the victorious Allies of World 
War II prohibited Germans from opera- 
tion of “aircraft of all types, including 
kites, captive balloons . . .” This was 
hard on the likes of Willy Weihrauch, 
who has enough trouble bucking the laws 
of nature without defying the laws of 
man. 

Willy, a nimble-fingered radio mechan- 
ic in the Ruhr town of Neuss, had 
dreamed since he was twelve of inventing 
a new flying machine. By wartime he had 
worked out plans for a parachute which 
would operate on the helicopter princi- 
ple. The Gestapo interrupted these la- 
bors, carting Willy off to a forced-labor 
camp because he was a conscientious ob- 
jector. But in searching his house after- 
wards, they discovered and were fascinat- 
ed by Willy’s plans. With magnificent 
artfulness, they conceived a simple test 
of Willy’s device: they strapped Willy's 
parachute on his own back, took him 
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7,000 ft. up in a fighter plane and pitched 
him over the side. At first Willy shot up 
instead of down, but then his parachute 
rotors deposited Willy on the ground like 
a duck feather on the bedroom carpet. 
Spinning Passenger. It was this ex- 
perience which inspired Willy to tack a 
motor on his rucksack parachute and 
turn it into a strap-on-the-back flying 
machine. It was not an entirely new idea. 
One devised by the Wehrmacht, for ex- 
ample, worked nicely, except that it spun 
the passenger almost as fast as it spun its 
rotors, depositing the dizzy victim on the 
ground in no fit condition to fight for der 
Fiihrer. Willy devoted most of his post- 
war resources to exterminating such bugs: 
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he sold his 
radio shop. 

Finally this summer Willy Weihrauch 
produced a working specimen of his be- 
loved Der Roterer (Little Spinner), 
weighing 87 Ibs. and powered by a two- 
cylinder, 14-h.p. engine. Behind cousin 
Johannes’ cinema in Neuss and before a 
select gathering of neighbors. he set the 
blades to rotating, poised lightly on his 
toes and took off. At 1o ft. he crashed 
into a wall. Both man and machine need- 
ed repairs after that. This month the 
Little Spinner was ready for the air once 
more, and Willy persuaded a Swiss friend 
to take it on its second flight. At 18 ft. 
the friend got panicky, gave the Little 
Spinner too much gas and stripped the 
rotor gears. 

Flying Visit. The crash ruined the ma- 
chine, but it made Willy famous. A Ger- 
man newsmagazine posed Willy and his 


e test. 


house and car, hocked his 


defunct machine on a coal pile and took 
a picture at night to give the impression 
that he was airborne. Several promoters 
and at least two foreign governments. 
Willy reported, wanted to see his de- 
signs, Trouble was, it also brought Willy 
into view of the authorities. Last week 
British occupation authorities descended 
on cousin Johannes’ place and began a 
solemn investigation of Willy's goings-on. 
Willy ruefully put what little money he 
had left into the hiring of a lawyer. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Stronger Than Truth Itself 


Since Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, the 
Western world has been able to under- 
stand, however dimly, the motives that 
make loyal Communists confess crimes 
they did not commit. Since the trials of 
Cardinal Mindszenty and Robert A. Voge- 
ler, the Western world has also come to 
realize that relentless and refined pressure 
on body & mind can make the firmest 
anti-Communist admit to outlandish of- 
fenses. What still remains puzzling is why 
Communist trials, so carefully stage-man- 
aged as spectacles, can be so blatantly in- 
ept as to strain the credulity of a high- 
school boy. Did the Communists really ex- 
pect the Czechoslovaks to believe the ab- 
surd conspiracies confessed so abjectly at 
the recent Slansky trial? 

Pondering these matters, Raymond 
Aron, a former philosophy professor who 
has become one of France's leading high- 
brow political commentators, wrote in the 
Paris newspaper Le Figaro: “It was not 
necessary to have a trial in order to rouse 
the passions of anti-Semitism, and as an 
instrument of government, a trial is singu- 
larly inefficient. Either the masses believe 
in the truth of the confessions—and in 
that case, what must they think of a party 
ruled by spies for so long?—or else they 
do not believe in it, but then the purpose 
attributed to the trials by Western com- 
mentators is not achieved.” 

These “ceremonies of self-accusation,” 
Aron believes, can only be understood as 
“religious rites, rather than instruments of 
a rational method The goal is to 
manifest the absolute nature of the su- 
preme power by forcing millions of men to 
act and talk as if they took absurdities to 
be the truth. . . All religions tend to im- 
pose upon the faithful the image of a 
world which is more true than the world 
of the senses. In Stalinism, that world is 
simply the interpretation which the party 
gives to events, an interpretation which is 
never definitely fixed. By confessing crimes 
which they have not committed, disgraced 
officials help create this super-reality, of 
which the party is supreme master. The 
method will be applied to all enslaved 
countries so that it shall be understood 
finally that no one opposes the party. 

“The faith which the trials are intended 
to spread has for its object neither the 
testimony of the victims nor the doctrine 
of the masters, but the omnipotence of a 
party which must [be made to] seem 
stronger than truth itself.” 
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CUBA 


The Mamaroneck Plot 


From mouth to mouth in Havana last 
week the word was passed: Christmas Eve 
was H-hour for the newest plot to unseat 
Strong Man Fulgencio Batista. Sailors pa- 
trolling the waterfront armed themselves 
with machine guns, the National Police 
stepped up its incessant searching of pass- 
ing cars. But it took a small-town cop in 
Westchester County, N.Y. to blow the 
whistle on the plot. 

As chief of police in the Westchester 
village of Mamaroneck (pop. 8,850), 
Louis Giancola had grown curious about 
the new board shutters over the windows 
of an unused gas station on the heavily 
traveled Boston Post Road. Leading a 
raid one afternoon last week, Giancola 
found that the building had been turned 
into a bristling arms dump: 1,000 rifle 
grenades, 1,000 bazooka shells, cases of 
rifle ammunition, napalm powder for mak- 
ing jellied gasoline, goo parachute gre- 
nades with the chutes removed and na- 
palm inserted. The chief was still staring 
in surprise when a 1953 Packard drove up, 
bearing Manhattan Arms Merchant Alfred 
Manheim, 29. 

Manheim quickly spilled his story. Last 
summer, he said, he had met a Cuban 
named José Duarte. The Cuban, Man- 
heim went on, placed orders to buy arms 
for the account of Carlos Prio Socarras, 
whom Bastista booted out of the Cuban 
presidency last March. Duarte turned over 
$15,500 for expenses and a $ 24,000 letter 
of credit. Manheim told police that he re- 
ported the deal to the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, and was instructed to “play along” 
until the plot was ripe. Over the months, 
he bought the surplus U.S. Army matériel 
and rented the gas station, only a gre- 
nade’s throw from Mamaroneck Harbor. 

The cops arrested Duarte, 35, who iden- 
tified himself as one of three Cubans 
robbed last October at Fort Worth of 
$240,000 which they said Prio had given 
them to buy arms. Duarte, Manheim and 
two alleged accomplices were booked for 
illegal bombs. In Miami, 
Prio denied any connection with the arms 
dump or the plot. In Havana, Batista 
arrested ten retired naval officers for ques- 
tioning. 
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COLOMBIA 
Underground Cathedral 


The great salt mountain of Zipaquird, 
31 miles north of Bogota, has been mined 
and still 
1,000 more. On working days, the mine is 
a clangorous labyrinth dynamite 
blasts are fired, power shovels snort, trucks 
rumble along black,* glittering galleries as 
high as five-story houses. This week the 
mine was silent as the miners observed the 
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holidays. But on Christmas Eve, they 
would troop back to the hillside entrances 
with their families, and plod 2.600 ft. 
down into the mountain. There, for the 
first time, they were to hear Father Luis 
Posada, mine chaplain, say Midnight Mass 
in the great underground church, only one 
of its kind in the world, which the miners 
carved out of solid salt rock. 

The natural development of the mine 
formed most of the church. Over the 
years, three narrow tunnels, 7o ft. high, 
were driven parallel to each other for 500 
ft. Eight short cross-tunnels of the same 
height were then driven at right angles to 
the main shafts. The result: a central nave 
lined with two rows of eight huge columns, 
and flanked by an aisle on each side. The 





VENEZUELA 
How to Get a Quorum 


After the first two days’ returns in the 
November election showed the opposition 
Democratic Republican Union (U.R.D.) 
far in front, Dictator Marcos Pérez Jimé- 
nez brazenly ordered a “more correct” 
count. Last week he was able to announce 
that his official party had won a sweeping 
majority in the new constituent assembly. 
Only one electoral problem remained in 
the way of his expected election as Presi- 
dent by the assembly next month, and the 
colonel dealt firmly with that. 

So many seats, especially in Caracas, 
had been certified to the U.R.D. and 
COPEI opposition parties in the two days 
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Zrpaguira’s SALT-MINE CHURCH 
Faith carved a mountain. 


vaulted appearance, where the arched tun- 
nels crossed, readily suggested a cathedral 
to many visitors. The idea took hold, and 
three years ago the Bank of the Republic, 
which operates the Zipaquira mines, as- 
signed Architect Maria Gonzalez 
Concha to finish part of the galleries as 
a church. 

Gonzalez did not try to convert his 
rough-walled cavern into a conventional 
church interior. At the inner end of the 
parallel tunnels, where the final cross-shaft 
formed an end wall, he mined out an apse 
—a rounded cave in line with the nave. He 
paved the innermost 150 ft. of the nave 
and aisles, wainscoted the wall and pillars 
in brick or limestone. 

From the nave, Gonzalez built steps to 
the altar, a massive table of bricks. High 
in the apse, stark against the black salt, he 
20-ft. cross made of thick, wooden 
Last week. in preparation for the 
Christmas service, the miners were putting 
a finishing touch on their church: a 2,200- 
ft. tunnel to the mountain slope, which 
will provide a reassuring pinpoint of day- 
light for nervous visitors. 
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of free vote-counting that the boss’s ma- 
jority fell short of the two-thirds needed 
to assure a quorum for assembly business. 
The dictator took characteristic action to 
make sure that members of the parties 
from which he had snatched victory would 
not boycott the new assembly. 

U.R.D. Chief Jovito Villalba and five 
colleagues were summoned to the office of 
Pérez Jiménez’ Minister of Government. 
After a two-hour session during which 
Villalba stoutly refused to commit U.R.D. 
assembly members against a boycott until 
after a party convention in January, se- 
cret police seized the six men at the min- 
ister’s door, held them incommunicado 
overnight, and next morning shipped them 
by government plane to Panama. Handed 
their passports in mid-air by the pilot, the 
U.R.D. leaders were dumped at Panama 
without money, a change of clothes or 
even their toothbrushes. Protesting this 
“fascist stratagem,” Villalba bitterly re- 
fused to predict that U.R.D. assembly 
members left in Venezuela would dare 
stand up to Pérez Jiménez after such a 
show of force. 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names mace t 





On her first trip away from Hollywood 
in more than ten years, oldtime Cinemac- 
tress Marion Davies arrived in Rich- 
mond, Va. with her husband Horace 
Brown to meet his family. One of the 
points of interest was the First Precinct 
station, former headquarters for Brown 
when he pounded a beat on the Richmond 
force back in the early 1930s. Dressed in 
diamonds and a brand new, $15,000 mink 
coat (her old sable wrap, said Brown, was 
just too heavy “for my little pixie to ¢gag- 
ry around’), Marion went on a tour Of 
the lockup. At the sight of some 30 small- 
time crooks and drunks sleeping it off 
the Christmas spirit struck. Marion of- 
fered to foot the fines for all concerned 
and empty the jail. The magistrate ex- 
plained that such wholesale amnesty was 
impossible. However. he pointed to two 
regular customers who were sober enough 
to be released if their fines were paid. 
Marion paid off ($14.75 apiece), added a 
couple of dollars for pocket money, and 
threw in her autograph for one of the 
men, who said he would need it as proof 
among his friends that the story of his 
release was not just a spirited illusion. 

At the finish of the 17-nation Western 
Hemisphere Labor Union Conference in 
Rio de Janeiro, the delegates were invited 
to the Cattete Palace to meet President 
Getulio Vargas. After waiting two hours 
and 20 minutes in a palace anteroom 
Delegate John L. Lewis grumbled: “I 
never even kept a coal operator waiting 
more than two hours.” At the meeting a 
few moments later, Vargas said to Lewis: 
“You look exactly like your pictures and 
cartoons.” Replied Lewis: “Well, you look 





JR, Eyerrman—Lire 
Marion Davies 
Pocket money from a pixie. 
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just like your pictures. I'd know you any- 
where.” The exchange ended when Vargas 
added, “They tell me you like cigars, too,” 
and handed Lewis a long, expensive Bahia 
Charuto. 

In Manhattan, Writer Mickey Spillane 
announced that he had sold the movie 
rights to his eight blood & gutsy thrillers 
for $250,000. 


At the R.A.F. base at White Waltham, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, after a month 
of training, made his first solo flight. 


. . . . 


In Cairo, the private fleet of 80 cars 
(including a 1939 black Packard fitted 
with a double bed) which exiled Farouk 
was forced to leave behind were put up 





LINDA SUSAN AGAR 
Baffled by an ange 


for public sale. In London, a collector 
paid $2,940 for the custom-built, ar- 
mored Mercedes-Benz which belonged to 
the late Hermann Goring. 

The Honeywell school near Washing- 
ton found. with surprise, that there was a 
Page One story in the Christmas 
pantomime produced by its kindergarten 
One of the Christmas angels was 
four-year-old daughter 
ifter the play 
Shirley Tem- 
made her 


news 


class. 
Linda Susan Agar 
of Shirley Temple. Day 
headlines announced that 
ple’s daughter had “stage de- 
but.”’ Shirley, who started making movies 
at three-and-a-half, huffily 
school which 


withdrew Su- 
san from the she charged 
was “trying to commer¢ jalize on me or 
my daughter.” Said the bewildered head- 
master: “I am completely baffled.” 

In Manhattan, it was announced that 
Dr. Selman A. Waksman, winner of the 


1952 Nobel prize for medicine, had estab- 





Oveta Cup Hopsy 
Honor DC 


Tor a oC 


lished a fellowship in microbiology at the 
Weizmann Institute of Science in Reho- 
voth, Israel in memory of the late Presi- 
dent Chaim Weizmann. 

On Governor's Island in New York Har- 
bor, the Army’s senior cavalryman, Lieut. 
General Willis D. Crittenberger, 62, re- 
tiring as commander of the First Army, 
reviewed his last honor guard, enjoyed 
a ticker parade up Broadway to a City 
Hall reception, then headed west for a 
family Christmas with his son at Fort 
Sam Houston, where the general first re- 
ported for duty with the old 3rd Cavalry 
in August 1913. 

o> te 

The New York Dress Institute's an- 
nual list of the world’s ten best-dressed 
was increased to twelve this year, 
heavy balloting for two 
comers resulted in a tie for eleventh 
place. The newcomers: Mamie Eisen- 
hower and Oveta Culp Hobby, recently 
appointed boss of the Federal Security 
Agency in the Eisenhower Cabinet. No. 1 
on the list for the tenth year: the Duchess 


of Windsor. 


women 


because new- 


Over Marignane, France, Mrs. Jacque- 
line Auriol, daughter-in-law of France's 
President Auriol. piloted a jet Mistral 76 
to a new women’s world speed record of 
534.92 m.p.h., bettering her own former 
record of 508.09 m.p.h., set last year. 

With an announcement in Paris, the 
Duke of Windsor put an end to specula 
tion which has kept protocol experts wor- 
rying: although he may be 
the time nor the Duchess of 
Windsor will attend the coronation next 
June. Reason: “It would not be in ac- 
cordance with constitutional usage for the 
coronation of a King or Queen of England 
to be attended by the sovereign or for- 
mer sovereign of any state.” 


in London at 
neither he 
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The vegetables that couldn’t keep cool 


PPIHEY were harvested at the exact 
I moment of perfection. Put in the 
truck farmer's warehouse under refrig- 
eration until he could get them to 
market. And then... the refrigerating 
machinery broke down. The crop faced 
destruction . . . because it couldn't keep 
cool. 

That's when Koppers stepped in. For 
the root of the trouble was the same 
thing that causes so many mechanical 
breakdowns . 
And a Koppers piston ring technician 
analyzed the trouble, supplied the right 
replacement ring immediately .. . and 


. a worn piston ring. 


saved the crop. 
Koppers specializes in making piston 
and sealing rings to meet exactly the 


needs not only of refrigerator plants 
but of jet airplanes, oil pumps, submar- 
ines, diesel locomotives, dam valves, air 
compressors, tug boats, in fact almost 
any equipment you can think of. Each 
Koppers ring is tailor-made to do a 
particular job... and do it right. 

If you use or manufacture equipment 


whose efficiency depends on ring per- 
formance, Koppers engineering experi- 
ence is at your service. Selecting or de- 
veloping the right ring for any kind of 
application is an assignment that will 
be handled competently and promptly. 
Koppers Company, Inc., Piston Ring 
Dept., Baltimore 3, Md. 


AMERICAN HAMMERED 
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INDUSTRIAL PISTON RINGS 


e Making freston ngs of every type is just one way in 
which Koppers serves you. Koppers also manufactures flexible 
couplings. It is a leader in the wood preserving industry. It de- 
signs and builds steel plants. There are many Koppers products 
and services that can help your business. Koppers Company, 
Inc., General Offices, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 














SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 
You are always close to Continental Can with its 
65 plants in the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
17 field research laboratories and 63 sales offices. 
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You'll have plenty of time for fun 
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Buenos Aires, capital of Argentina, is as cosmopolitan as any city in 
the world. The shops and night clubs remind you of Paris, with a 
dash of old Spanish tradition. And bargains galore! 


At Rio de Janeiro you 
feast your eyes on 
some of the world’s 
finest scenery. Com- 
bine sight-seeing with 
your favorite outdoor 
sport. Long, carefree 
days! Gay, romantic 
nights! English is 
spoken everywhere in 
South America. 


on these two deluxe flights 





Aworia 







So great is the speed : 
of both El Presidente and «= 
El InterAmericano that you 
have ample time to loaf 

in Rio, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Santiago, Lima, Panama. = 
And remember—it’s summer _ 
now in South America 


@ When you fly "Round South America 

down one coast and back the other 

you cover 12,000 unduplicated miles, see many sights 
that others miss, save 10% on your round trip. 

El Presidente, only double-decked “Strato” Clipper* 
service to South America, flies the East Coast to Buenos 
Aires. Downstairs club lounge, continental dinners with 
vintage wine, famous Blue Carpet service! 

El InterAmericano, only daily DC-6 between the Americas, 
flies the West Coast to Buenos Aires. Fiesta Lounge and 
Gourmet Galley meals with cocktails and Chilean wines! 

Berths on all flights. 4-engine tourist service also avail- 
able. Call your Travel Agent or Pan American. 










Up in Santiago, you're surrounded by snow-capped 
Andes—in a delightful modern city. Swimming pool, 
above, is on the roof of the luxurious Carrera Hotel. For 
a swim in the Pacific, week-end in near-by Vifia del Mar. 
°Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Fly PANAGRA«{PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


SPORT 





Four-Minute Mile 


The dream of a four-minute mile, once 
considered a physical impossibility seemed 
a lot closer to reality last week. An Aus- 
tralian agricultural student named John 
Landy, who had never beaten 4:10 in his 
life, suddenly raced through the most 
sparkling mile performance since Gunder 
(“The Wonder”) Haag’s world record of 
4:01.4 in 1945. 

Running on a Melbourne track dead- 


Associated Press 


Miter Lanpy 
Five yards to go. 


ened by heavy rain, and staying in an out- 
side lane to avoid the worst of the pud- 
dies, Landy reeled off quarters of 59.2, 
61.8, 62.0 and 59.1. His time, after run- 
ning an estimated ten yards extra: 4:02.1, 
the second-best time ever recorded. That 
extra ten yards brought Landy to within 
five yards of the four-minute performance. 

An amateur entomologist who devel- 
oped his leg muscles chasing specimens, 
Landy took to running in earnest only 
three years ago. In 1950 he was still trying 
to break 4:30, and his best time last sea- 
son was 4:21. He was one of the last run- 
ners chosen as a member of the Australian 
Olympic team and one of the first to be 
shut out of the 1,500-meter heats at the 
Olympics. But as a side-lined observer, 
Miler Landy took due note of the peculiar 
running style of Czechoslovakia’s famed 
triple Olympic Titleholder Emil Zatopek 
(Trae, Nov. 3). He also picked up a few 
training tips from Zatopek. 

Back in Australia, Landy stepped up 
his training to 40 miles a week (some of it 
run at midnight after finishing his studies) 
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and varied his jogging routine with plenty 
of 440-yd. sprints. He also copied Zato- 
pek’s high-arm action and Zatopek’s meth- 
od of running part of a race on his heels 
rather than on the balls of his feet, a tech- 
nique designed to rest a distance runner’s 
thigh muscles. But despite his progress 
(a 4:11 mile this season), it took the 
most persuasive efforts of his track coach 
to convince Landy that he had a real 
chance for the record. 

Still young (22) by middle-distance 
standards, Landy wants “to break Haag’s 
record this season” (i.e., right away, since 
it is springtime in Australia), now thinks 
he may do it if he can find someone to 
pace a well-judged first half-mile. The 
reason for his hurry; “The boys in Europe 
are getting close to it now, and they're 
almost certain to crack four minutes dur- 
ing their next track season.” 


A Perfectionist Retires 


As an up & coming amateur boxer (85 
straight victories), Sugar Ray Robinson 
firmly resolved: “They'll never hold a 
benefit for me.” He pursued the dollar 
with the same single-mindedness that 
brought him two world championships— 
the welterweight (147 lbs.) and middle- 
weight (160 lbs.) titles—and carried him 
through 137 professional fights with only 
three defeats. By last week, worth an 
estimated $300,000 from shrewd invest- 
ments (real estate, a bar, a dry-cleaning 
establishment), he knew that the time 
had come to quit. Said Sugar Ray, in a 
flowery farewell to the ring: “I do not 
feel I can any longer give the public my 
best as they have come to recognize it, 
and I know better than anyone else how 
good I am and what are my limitations.” 

During his 12-year career, Robinson 
had few, if any, limitations as a fighting 
machine. His lightning left was as hard- 
hitting as his right, his footwork as fancy 
as a ballet dancer’s, his defensive skill so 
impregnable that he was never once 
knocked out. By any odds, he was the 
best fighter, pound for pound, of his day. 

But his very perfection long kept him 
from popularity. Not until he was close 
to the end of his career did he fire the 
imagination of the fans, who always like 
a slugger better than a boxing perfection- 
ist. Beaten once on points by Jake La- 
Motta (in the second of their six 
matches), Robinson lost his second bout 
and his middleweight championship to 
Britain’s Randy Turpin in 1951. Some 
60,000 turned up at the Polo Grounds for 
the rematch, the first really big gate Rob- 
inson ever attracted. Battered and bleed- 
ing, his timing way off, Robinson made a 
dramatic tenth-round comeback and 
knocked Turpin out. Robinson’s last am- 
bition then was to win the light-heavy- 
weight (175 lbs.) title from Joey Maxim 
(see below). Spotting his opponent 15 Ibs., 
Robinson, 32, had the title all but won 
when he was felled by heat prostration 
last September. 

Robinson is confident 





that “I could 





still cope with whatever competition 
might arise.” But he knows that “I can’t 
move in the ring with the same speed, 
dispatch and accuracy. My instinct used 
to guide my hands and feet. Now, the co- 
ordination isn’t there any more ... I 
want to step out while my health is good, 
my judgment and balance unimpaired, 
and my sense of proportion unmarred.” 

And no one will ever have to hold a 
benefit for Sugar Ray. In the months be- 
fore he finally made up his mind to retire, 
he had already moved into a new career 
in show business. His current salary as a 
tap dancer: a reported $10,060 a week. 





Richard Meek 
DANCER ROBINSON 


$300,000 ahead. 


Who Won 


@ The U.S. Davis Cup tennis team, the 
interzone final, over Italy, 5-0; at Sydney, 
Australia, Player-Captain Vic Seixas, far 
off form, took five sets to beat Italy’s 
Fausto Gardini. Tony Trabert, on leave 
from the Navy and playing his first com- 
petitive match in five months, won both 
his singles matches with impressive ease. 
Trabert also teamed with Seixas—the first 
time the two had played together—to win 
the clinching doubles match. 

@ Archie Moore, long the “uncrowned 
king” of the light-heavyweights, the light- 
heavyweight title from Joey Maxim; in 
St. Louis. Next on the 36-year-old cham- 
pion’s agenda: a return match with Max- 
im and a return tour of Argentina,* 
where he was a popular favorite two 
years ago. 


* Moore 
President Juan 
“cordial felicitations” 
tionate embrace.” 


Argentine 
promptly cabled 
“warm and affec- 


victory to 
Peron, who 
and a 


dedicated his 
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MEDICINE 





Two Brains, One Vein 


Each of the twin boys in Chicago’s 
University of Illinois Hospital was as cute 
as a button. At 15 months they both had 
handsome, well-formed bodies, twinkling, 
dark blue eyes and bewitching smiles, They 
loved to play pat-a-cake, could say “Hi,” 
“Mama,” “Dada,” and “Nite-nite.” They 
had just learned to say “Frog” too, be- 
cause mother & father had brought them 
each a rubber frog. Rodney Dee Brodie 
was a bit smaller than Roger Lee Brodie, 
so Rodney got more attention. This made 
Roger mad, and he showed it by swatting 
Rodney across the face or grabbing his 





ear. Rodney hated this, and cried, but 
Roger laughed even while being scolded. 

Except for a minor heart murmur, there 
was only one thing wrong with the Brodie 
twins from Moline: they were “Siamese,” 
joined at the tops of their skulls, with 
their trunks, arms and legs pointing in 
opposite directions. Their mother, Mrs. 
Royt Brodie, wife of a farmer who works 
winters as a meatcutter, had had three 
normal children before the twins came. 
(Even then she had a normal pregnancy, 
and the first baby was born easily, feet 
first.) She had another baby, a normal 
girl, last month. 

But ever since they were six weeks old, 
the twins had been in the hospital's Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute while doctors studied 
the dreadfully complicated question: 
Should they try to separate the twins, to 
save them from a hideously unnatural life, 
knowing the risk that either or both 
might die in the attempt? The doctors 
calculated the risk as best they could, then 
decided that it must be taken to give the 
twins a chance to grow up as normal boys. 
The parents agreed. 

Last week the surgeons were ready. They 
had already done a dozen operations and 
proved that the babies had separate brains 
and nervous systems. with no connecting 
arteries. But even with the most elaborate 
X-ray methods, there was no way for the 
doctors to know just what they would 
find when they opened the double skull. 
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(They had already cut the bony part in 
two, leaving the twins joined only by 
flesh and skin.) In medical history they 
had found no cause for optimism: only 
two other sets of craniopagus (skull- 
joined) twins had been operated on, and 
none of the children lived. 

For the climactic operation there was a 
medical team of 15. Neurosurgeon Oscar 
Sugar had four surgeons to help him with 
the heads while two others handled trans- 
fusions; there were two anesthetists, two 
pediatricians and four nurses. For nearly 
ten hours they worked, cutting a little 
here, retracting there, stitching and al- 
ways transfusing. Rodney, the little one, 


= ers) eee 
Norm Bergsrna—Dovenport Daily Times 
Ropney Dee (tert) & Rocer Lee Bropie 
After twelve hours, side by side. 


stood the strain better; Roger was in 
shock three times. 

Then the doctors learned the worst: 
each baby, to have a complete and inde- 
pendent circulatory system, should have 
had a big vein (unaptly called a sagittal 
sinus) running fore & aft along the top of 
his brain to gather blood from smaller ves- 
sels and deliver it, through the jugular, 
back to the heart. The twins had only 
one. There was no way to divide it, no way 
to make another. One baby had to get it, 
and with it, a good chance to survive. The 
other must almost certainly perish. Little 
Rodney had the better chance to live, 
anyway, so the vein was his. 

Wearily, the surgeons closed the tops 
of the little skulls with plastic and alu- 
minum foil, and after more than twelve 
exhausting, nerve-racking hours, the op- 
eration was over. For the first time in 
their lives, Roger and Rodney lay side 
by side. Seeing them wheeled from the 
operating room in separate cribs, Farmer 
Brodie said in a choking voice: “It sure 
looks good to see them apart.” 

Rodney soon began to improve, and the 
doctors had high hopes that he would live 
to have a metal brainpan fitted in the top 
of his skull, and grow up. Roger fought for 
life, but was still in a coma this week. 

In Mississippi, by rare coincidence, an- 
other pair of skull-joined twin boys was 
in the news. One of the four-month-old 
boys died suddenly; his twin died with- 





in hours before surgeons could free him. 

In Cleveland's Mount Sinai Hospital, 
twin girls were born with a band of carti- 
lage joining them at the chest. Dr. Jac 
Geller cut the babies apart (‘Really very 
simple,” he said), and both were soon do- 
ing well in incubators. After such a super- 
ficial link, they have every chance of grow- 
ing up to be normal women, and with 
hardly a scar to show for it. 


Safer on Her Side 


Doctors and midwives have long known 
that women nearing the end of pregnancy 
hate to lie flat on their backs—many 
complain that it makes them feel weak— 
but nobody knew why. There is good 
reason for the phenomenon, Dr. William 
F. Mengert of Southwestern Medical Col- 
lege reported last week. The heavy-laden 
uterus can press too hard on the big ves- 
sel (vena cava) carrying blood back to 
the heart, and thus cause a dangerous 
drop in blood pressure, or shock. Dr. 
Mengert hopes that his discovery will save 
such patients from needless operations, 
because the real remedy is so simple: 
turn the woman on her side. 


For the Nation's Health 


Ever since the first medicine men start- 
ed to live high off the boar by ordering 
their patients to bring them the choicest 
cuts, ailing mankind has been worrying 
about how to pay the doctor. In the U.S. 
recently, attention has been concentrated 
on two rival methods (True, Feb. 20, 
1950): compulsory national health insur- 
ance (favored by President Truman and 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
Ewing, “socialized medicine,” to its oppo- 
nents) and the present system of private 
payment to the doctor for each separate 
service he gives, with a limited exception 
for prepayment through voluntary insur- 
ance (favored by the A.M.A.). 

Last week the U.S. was offered a middle 
way. The President's Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation recommended 
that the U.S.: 1) put the Truman-Ewing 
plan on ice, 2) go all out to extend volun- 
tary insurance plans to tens of millions 
not now covered, 3) let federal and state 
governments pay the premiums for those 
who cannot afford to pay them, 4) dot 
the nation with up-to-date medical centers 
where doctors would practice in groups. 
The commission’s plans would cost the 
Federal Government an estimated $1 bil- 
lion a year, on top of the $1 billion it now 
spends for health. 

To head the commission a year ago, 
Harry Truman got a topflight surgeon and 
medical administrator (in the VA), Chi- 
cago’s Paul Budd Magnuson, who says: 
“I'm a Republican myself and always 
have been.” The President let Magnuson 
pick the rest of the commission—14 rep- 
resentatives of medicine, dentistry, nurs- 
ing, farmers, labor and consumers. And 
Magnuson now swears that nobody in the 
Administration “exerted the slightest bit 
of pressure on the commission.” 

Payments. The traditional system of 
paying the doctor and the hospital is break- 
ing down, said the commission, because 
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the costs and complexities of medical care 
all the time. The solution 
prepayment through voluntary 
insurance plans, Many of those now op- 
erating are all right as 
commission believes 


are increasing 
pre } yosed 


is they go, the 





but they cover only 
They 


cover 


about 15% of bills for medical care. 


must, it believes, be extended to 
services both at home and in the 
office, and to cover some nursing services, 


dentistry for children, and costly drugs 


doctors 


and appliances. 
One trouble now, says the commission, 


is that doctors themselves have blocked 
some all-inclusive insurance plans that 
consumers want. And in several states 


there is a ban on plans sponsored by con- 
sumers.. But the biggest obstacle to the 
growth of insurance plans is inability to 
pay. The main groups which the commis- 
sion lists as unable to buy prepaid medical 


care are: those on relief, the blind, the 
iged, dependent children, the growing 
numbers now living largely on social se- 
curity benefits, and those eking out a 


marginal living on small incomes. To pro- 
vide for all these, the commission proposes 
@ A cooperative federal-state program, 
each state to set up a single health author- 
ity responsible for developing health serv- 
ices, both public and private, and making 
them available to all. 

@ Use of social security funds to pay in- 
surance premiums for those drawing old- 
age and survivors’ benefits. 

g Joint payments to 
meet premiums for those on relief or other- 


federal and state 


wise unable to pay their own way. 

Personnel. After 
problem is personnel, the 
found. “From the big cities and from the 
forks of the creek,” it reported 
ple isked for 
dentists . 


money, the biggest 


commiussion 


the peo- 
more physicians, nurses 
. There are not enough general 
physicians, and most of those that we have 


are so busy that they cannot give the 


A ted Press 


Dr. PAUL MAGNUSON 


How to poy the coctor. 
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patient the time and sympathetic care the 
old fam Acute short- 
ties “with the 





ly doctor could give. 
ages were found in all special 
possible exception of surgery. 

Experts differed on how severe the doc- 
The com- 
that then, 
million people, the 


tor shortage would be by 1960. 
mission could only conclude 
with an estimated 171 
U.S. will from 
more doctors. It proposed 
@ Federal grants to schools of medicine, 
dentistry, nursing and public health, for 
modernizing and enlarging their plants. 
G Similar grants to help the schools meet 
their budget deficits, with no interference 
in the running of the schools. 
@ Federal scholarships to help needy stu- 
dents through the costly medical course. 
Research. The commission was shocked 
to find that the $180 million spent in 1951 
for medical research was “less than the 
imount spent on monuments and tomb- 
mental illness the picture is 
the state and federal govern- 
ments are spending $1 billion a year on the 





need to 45,0 


stones.” In 
worse yet 





mentally ill, but only $6,000 on re- 
search into ways of cutting down this 


staggering tax burden. The commission's 


answer: spend more for research now, to 
save still more later. 

Hospitals. The hospital outlook is 
bleak. Many rural areas have none, Mental 
and TB 


crowded. 


hospitals are hopelessly over- 
Almost as bad, says the com- 
mission, is the condition of obsolete hos- 
pitals 
icine in run-down 
tures, and their weary air is a depressant 
to both patients and staff. 
be modernized 

Using the 
by Congress 


It is difficult to practice good med- 


many of these struc- 
Some should 
others scrapped. 
standards already accepted 
one general-hospital bed for 
population and one 
hospit il bed for every 200—the commis- 
sion figures that the U.S 


new general hospital beds and 330,000 for 


every 220 mental- 





needs 





mental cases. 

“The hospital of tomorrow should be a 
well-rounded health center from which 
preventive, diagnostic treatment, rehabili- 
tative and home-care services radiate to 
the entire community.” To make this vi- 
sion an actuality the commission proposed 
that federal grants to help build hospitals 
(already being made under the Hill-Burton 
Act, which expires in 1955) should be en- 
larged and continued. 

The Setup. “The genius for organiza- 


tion, so characteristic of American life in 
general, is conspicuous in health services 
by its absence,” the commission lamented. 


skilled 


waste too 


that the 
tors, dentists and 


It charged most highly 


aoc 


nurses 


much doing jobs that less 


trained 


time highly 


technicians could do as well or 


better, and that a lot of expensive equip- 
me is not properly used for the benefit 





of doctor and patient. To get things run- 


ning better, the commission urged 





G@ Federal loans to help local groups get 
prepayment health plan started, its doc 
tors to practice as a group. 
tablishment of a Department of 


Health and 


with Cabinet 





Security, to be headed by a 


secretary rank. 
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Because of location, 
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And they’re produced leisurely, 
with a skill born of three generations, 
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Words of the Week 


And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their Hock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them: and they were 
sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lving in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 

—Luke 2: 8-14 


Dogmatic Theologian 


Christian apologists in the U.S. write a 
great many books, but generally they fall 
into two classes: treatises too learned for 
the hurried layman to wade through, and 
inspirational works which are clearly writ- 
ten but have little philosophical heft. In 
a new book, The Retreat from Christian- 
ity in the Modern World (Longmans; 
$2.75), an English visitor has set his 
American friends a good mark to shoot at. 
The Rev. Julian Victor Langmead Cas- 
serley, 43, is a cheerful scholar who this 
year took over the chair of dogmatic the- 
ology at Manhattan’s General Theological 
Seminary (Episcopalian). His new book 
is a readable discussion, reinforced with 
some painless history lessons, about the 
broad problems of Christianity in the 
2oth century world. 

The current retreat from Christianity, 
as Anglican Casserley sees it, is not solely 
a modern phenomenon; other times have 
had their lapses too. What distinguishes 
the retreat now is its confusion, and one of 
the two “avenues” it takes. The first, the 
retreat into the “vacuum” of irreligion, 
has always been a passing phase. The sec- 
ond is far more dangerous. It occurred 
when disciples of the “scientific outlook” 
or “atheist humanism,” who began their 
movements as a protest against Christian- 
ity, fell prey to substitute “religions” of 
their own devising. “| This] retreat from 
Christianity into religion ... may fill 
that [spiritual] vacuum .. . giving life 
to the paganisms and idolatries . . . from 
which the gospel once delivered us.” 

Christ in a Pantheon. There are three 
modern retreats from Christianity into 
religion. The first, “natural religion,” grew 
out of the optimistic rationalism of the 
18th century. It survives as a faith that 
man’s reason and philosophy can provide 
the only valid moral standards. The sec- 
ond substitute religion is what Casserley 
calls “comparative religion.” Its disciples 
strip Christ of his divinity and Christian- 
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ity of its divine mission, but concede that 
Christianity contains certain “basic” ethi- 
cal truths. The result: “A Christ who 
would never have inspired the martyrs 
. . . a Christ who would be quite happy in 
a pantheon, His image tolerantly rubbing 
shoulders with those of Buddha and Con- 
fucius, Mahomet and perhaps Gandhi.” 

Third, and most dangerous, there is the 
“pseudo-divinity of the modern state. . . 
a divinity thrust upon it by masses of in- 
secure and frustrated people, insistently 
demanding some powerful and venerable 
object of faith and trust.” Author Cas- 
serley compares the modern revolutionary 
movements to “the more discreditable 


phases of church history.” Their symp- 
toms: “A minute and hairsplitting dog- 
matism enthusiastically engaged upon for 





Ellen Averbach 
Britain's CASSERLEY 


In retreat, confusion. 


its own sake: the persecution of deviant 
shades of opinion; an enthusiastic cult 
of the [human] savior.” 

A Byproduct of Greek. The mistakes of 
modern Christianity have helped to pro- 
mote the new substitute religions. Angli- 
can Casserley criticizes the Roman Catho- 
lic Church for transforming “the whole 
character and function of dogma” by some 
of its recent acts, e.g., proclaiming the 
dogma of the Assumption. Dogma, he 
holds, should be used only when necessary 
to fight obvious heresy which threatens 
the church’s existence (“Dogma is not 
made for dogma'’s sake”). Proclaiming 
dogmas in the absence of any such threat 
plays into the hands of critics who say 
that the orthodox believer's thought is 
hopelessly “chained and fettered” by the 
church's laws. 

He is even more severe towards evangel- 
ical Protestantism, because the Reformers’ 
emphasis on faith and the Bible took so 
much of “medieval rationalism” out of 
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Christianity. It led to “the cult of the 
‘simple Christian.’” (“No man ever be- 
came a good Christian merely by not be- 
ing an intellectual!”) The theologian and 
the “simple Christian” drifted apart. The- 
ology, instead of being the great unifier of 
Christian culture, degenerated into pedan- 
tic criticism of the Bible—“little more 
than a byproduct of Greek grammar.” If 
theology abdicates its historic function, 
modern man, in an age of growing speciali- 
zation, has no intellectual means of 
making proper sense out of existence. 

Christianity, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, was in one of its “feeblest” mo- 
ments when the Industrial Revolution 
began: “The foundation stones of modern 
large-scale urban industrial life were laid 
with the church absent ... from the 
ceremony.” The result is an industrial- 
ized society in which religion has little 
traditional place. Says Dr. Casserley: “It 
would be absurd to pretend that the 
average cheerful Sabbath-breaker, at the 
cinema . . . or peacefully potting plants 
in his garden, has just read Darwin, Marx 
or Freud . . . He cares for none of these 
things. His conduct must be explained in 
terms of a pattern of life which he has 
inherited from his fathers.” 

Surpassed Indeed! The theologians 
now have a good opportunity to reweave 
Christianity into a new pattern of life, 
Author Casserley notes, for the substitute 
religions of the retreat must fail. Morally, 
they have been unable either to describe 
or to understand moral failure or sin, and 
their morals have wavered for lack of a 
higher goal. Intellectually, “the Christian 
thinker . . . is repeatedly struck by the 
narrowness of outlook and the intellectual 
timidity of his time. . . We have ceased, 
many of us, even to conceive of the reason 
as the architect of civilization ... and 
we have turned it instead into the merely 
technical instrument of the passions.” 

Even in their social idealism, the mod- 
ern religions fall far short of Christianity. 
“Social justice, democracy and world 
peace are no doubt well enough in their 
way,” but they are at best “fragments” 
and, often, “secularized substitutes for the 
Christian hope.” It is unrealistic to think 
that political and administrative machin- 
ery can weld mankind into “a rationalized 
mass without first transforming [it] into 
a fellowship.” Here again a_ substitute 
religion has too limited a goal, hardly the 
advance on Christianity that it hoped to 
be. Concludes Author Casserley: ‘“Sur- 
passed Christianity indeed! We have none 
of us yet caught up with it!” 


Collections for 1952 


The National Council of Churches re- 
ported a new high in church giving. During 
the past fiscal year, members of 47 Prot- 
estant and Eastern Orthodox denomina- 
tions contributed $1,286,633,160, or about 
10% more than the year before. The 
average member gave his church $34.32. 
Most generous givers: the Free Metho- 
dists (membership 48,574), with an av- 
erage of $194.79, and the Seventh-Day 
Adventists (membership 245.974), who 
averaged $157.80. 
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PUT YOURSELF HERE... FOR REAL PLEASURE 


The sun sparkles at you from the sea on both 
sides, the white ribbon of a Florida causeway 
unrolls ahead. Beautiful! But hard on the eyes, 
unless your car is equipped with this shaded 
windshield of E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass. 
Tinted light blue-green, E-Z-Eye cuts glare 
way down. The deeper blue-green shading at 
the top of the windshield reduces sky bright- 
ness and relieves you from squinting. E-Z-Eye 
softens glare of oncoming headlights at night, 
too, yet assures clear vision. Used in side and 
rear windows as well as the windshield, 
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E-Z-Eye also means cooler driving in warm 
weather because the blue-green glass screens 
out 69% of the sun’s heat rays. 

With E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass all around, 
every passenger enjoys maximum comfort. 
So, to make driving more pleasant with less 
eye-strain and more alertness at the wheel, 
choose E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass when you 
buy a new car. Costs very little extra and 
notice how smart it looks! Made by Libbey- 
Owens*Ford, E-Z-Eye is offered to you in 
all General Motors cars. 


UBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO., TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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Here is an airliner 4 different you'll be eager to fly on it 
again and again—fast, dependable, spacious and luxuriously 
beautiful —the world’s finest airliner. Counseled by 
famous industrial designer Henry Dreyfuss, Lockheed has created a 
LEADERSHIP completely new interior atmosphere for airliners catering 
toworld travelers who,appreciate non-stop schedules. 
DEMANDS In service in 1953 between America and Europe on KLM, 
pavaeée , Air France and Trans-Canada Air Lines—will also span the world’s 
ge meen ee | other oceans for Air India)Avianca, Braathens, Iberia, 
CONSTANT oy) LAV, Pakistan International and Qantas. At yourfirst opportunity | 
b insist on Super,Constellation setvice. 
ACHIEVEMENT # 






Fouard Cabin—Cabin No. 1 has fully 


reclining, adjustable chairs—deep cush- Nain Cabin—Cabin No. 2 with its extra 
ioned, roomy, relaxing. As throughout wide aisle and broad ceiling affords 
the plane here is the comfort appreci- unusual spaciousness. Beauty of line and 
ated in non-stop travel. color matches that of the other cabins. 








Cray Luarters lé/ Fouad Cabin Savulouies 


Main Cab 
and Entrance lain Cabin 






The Super Constellation isthe longest, largest, finest airliner ever 
built—with 4 superbly appointed passenger cabins, a luxurious 
lounge, galley and bar, 4 lavatories, crew's quarters, pilot’s cabin— 
all air conditioned. Compartmentization creates a solid feeling of 
sturdiness never before achieved in any airliner. 
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Cll Lounge ~Cabin No. 3 is 

far the most unique, attractive 
and comfortable lounge designed 
for any airliner. Variety of seat- 
ing allows privacy for 4 couples 
or mingling of groups. 


Me 4 Entrance 


les O04 ~ and Gas > m4 
‘ J Otb Lounge awd Galley Treat Cabin Siaralovias 





Thee Mjfier Constellation is the most 
flexible alwiner ever built. Convertsin 
a few hours from-firet”@lags accommo- 
dations to a high density tourist trans- 
port or partial cargo carrier. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT ATION 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


LOOK TO 
LOCKITEED 





fia? Cabn—Cabin No. 5 offers a full FOR 
length view of the plane’s beautiful 

- ha - ie > \¢ ‘ > , 
interior with its mahogany paneling, LEADERSHEL 
modern lines and restful color harmony. 





Galley and Bat — Cabin No. 4 has 
ample space for several attendants, 
assuring quick service. Can be cur- 
tained off when used as entrance way. 








“ALL FIXED, TIP! NOW PROMISE YOU’LL STAY HOME?” 


“7 OU never get your feet hurt by nails or broken glass 
when you stay in our yard, Tip. If you want to keep 
out of trouble, quit wiggling under the fence!” 

When the family pup has an injury, it’s serious to just a 
few. But when your employes get hurt—either on the job 
or on their own time—the effects can be far-reaching in 
terms of production and morale. 

Ask your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative about 


our 24-hour, ‘round-the-clock protection for your employes. 


About our workmen's compensation insurance that covers 
on-the-job injuries, and group accident and health insurance 
that covers off-the-job accidents or illnesses. About our policy 
back of the policy® that assures you fast, nationwide, day-and- 
night service. And about the $110,000,000 in dividends 
we've returned to policyholders since organization. 

Here’s what to do—call Western Union by number, ask for 
Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and address of your 
nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. Why not do itnow? 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SCTENCE 
Space Probe 


The biggest U.S.-built rocket being 
flown today, the 7}-ton Viking Nine, was 
fired last week at White Sands Proving 
Ground. Climbing 135 miles above the 
earth, it did not establish a new altitude 
record; the Viking Seven, fired in August 
1951, went just as high. But the latest 
Viking carried the heaviest payload: 750 
Ibs. of instruments, a big improvement on 
the 450 lbs. carried by the Viking Seven. 
According to Dr. Milton Rosen, head of 
the Navy’s Viking project, the rocket 
performed beautifully, going just where 
it was expected to go. 

Among the instruments it carried to 
study the threshold of space were: 
1) photon counters to detect X rays from 
the sun; 2) a spectrograph to record the 
sun’s ultraviolet rays; 3) special photo- 
graphic emulsions to trap cosmic rays, 
which are to be found at full power only 
above the atmosphere. 

The photon counters radioed their find- 
ings back to White Sands. The emulsions 
and most of the films exposed by the 
other instruments were recovered undam- 
aged from the wreck of the rocket’s nose 
section. Now they are being studied by 
specialists who will make reports in a few 
months on the latest news dragged down 
so laboriously from space. 


Ski-Jet 

Last week the Navy published the first 
pictures of the delta-wing seaplane that it 
has been billing as a revolutionary ad- 
vance in water-air warfare (Time, Nov. 
24). Built by Convair. the XF2Y-1 Sea 
Dart taxis, takes off and lands on a hydro- 
ski (submerged in the picture) that keeps 
its fuselage well above the surface when it 
is moving rapidly. As soon as the plane is 
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Convatrk XF2Y-1 SEA Dart 
Airdromes were out. 


in the air, the hydro-ski retracts into its 
belly, giving it the low-drag flight of a 
land-based jet. Chief advantages of the 
ski-jet: it is not burdened with the bulky 
conventional landing gear; it can operate 
without need for elaborate airdromes. 


Poor Man's Radar 

An airport’s instrument-landing radar 
is a gadget-lover’s dream. Outside, it blos- 
soms with dials, scopes and switches, and 
its insides are stuffed with wires and 
vacuum tubes that look like spaghetti 
sprinkled with caviar. It is such an ex- 
pensive gadget that only big airports can 
get it. Last week Britain’s Ekco Co. was 
telling about its “poor man’s radar,” de- 
signed for the pocketbook of the small- 
field manager. 

Four years ago Manager Bernard Col- 
lins. of Britain’s Southend Airport near the 
mouth of the Thames, was having a drink 
with Tony Martin, chief radar engineer of 


Economizers Cottins & MARTIN 
The boffins were quids in. 
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Ekco. “If only you boffins,”* said Collins, 
“would give us a cheap way of locating 
an aircraft, then we'd be quids in.”’ Martin 
said he would “look around in the factory 
junkshop.” 

He found nothing suitable in the junk- 
shop, but Collins’ suggestion set him think- 
ing. The trouble with radar, he decided, 
is a too-prosperous infancy. It grew up 
in wartime, when the military had un- 
limited money to lavish on it. Each im- 
provement was achieved by adding com- 
plication. So, radar by-passed the “prim- 
itive” early stages of its evolution. 

Martin started to backtrack, trying to 
design the simple radar that might have 
been developed in the early days if mil- 
itary money had not been so plentiful. He 
consulted continually with Collins (usual- 
ly in a pub), and whenever he suggested 
adding another tube, Collins complained 
that he didn’t want a cheaper radar, he 
wanted a really cheap one that would land 
planes effectively in the fog. 

Held rigidly down to the primitive level, 
Martin's “Approach Aid” (on the market 
last week) has only so tubes and costs 
less than £4,000 ($11,200), while a stand- 
ard airport radar has something like 1,20 
tubes and costs about {£50,coo. The 
poor man’s radar has no’ spinning sur- 
veillance antenna as does conventional 
Ground Control Approach Radar and so 
does not give a continuous radar-eye view 
of the air around the airport. Instead 
it shoots out only a single narrow beam 
of radar pulses. Guided by a direction 
finder, the operator swings the beam with 
a pair of “handle bars” until it picks up 
an approaching plane. A “blip” on the 
radar’s scope tells him that he has found 
it. Then, keeping the plane in the scope, 
he “talks” it down just as operators do 
with more complicated radars. 

The Ekco Approach Aid is now in legal 
operation at Southend Airport, where it 
was used successfully during the record 
fog that plagued Britain early this month. 


The R.A.F. has ordered 25 sets, and the 
U.S. armed services are interested. 
* R.A.F, slang for a scientist 
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East of the Bowery 


Alone, friendless and frightened, the old 
lady would not listen to reason. Only an 
operation could save her, the doctor had 
said, but she wanted no operation. Let her 
die. No, there was no family to call—no 
one at all, except “the Alliance.” Willing 
to try anything, the doctor called the 
Educational Alliance on Jefferson Street 
in Manhattan's lower East Side. 

Alliance Director A. Harold Murray 


hurried to the hospital. He spoke to the 
exasperated doctor, then to the bewil- 
dered old lady. What, she wanted to know, 
was this operation? Murray explained. 
Well, she said, if Mr. Murray said it was 
O.K., it was O.K. The Alliance was all 


public school. And the kids themselves 
could come after school to work at their 
hobbies in Alliance playrooms, attend 
dances and do their homework. 

Poverty hung heavily over the neigh- 
borhood in the Alliance’s early days. 
Washing flapped in the breeze that blew 
between firetrap tenements. Men scrab- 
bled for thin wages in the city’s sweat- 
shops. But at the Alliance, anything 
seemed possible. Even an art school flour- 
ished in its crowded classrooms. In 1915 
Abbo Ostrowsky, an energetic young art- 
ist from Odessa, began the art instruction 
he continues today. 

Austrian-born Chaim Gross came to 
Ostrowsky as a youngster two days out 
of Ellis Island, fed himself on the fruit 





Outp FOLKS AT THE ALLIANCE 


For young roughneck 


the family she had. The doctor shook his 
head in wonder. ; 

Peddlers & Patriarchs. East Siders 
would not have wondered. For nearly 60 
years the Alliance has been more than a 
family to thousands who live south of 
Union Square between the East River 
and the Bowery. The squat six-story 
building, once a skyscraper among tight- 
packed tenements, has been a bridge be- 
tween European ghettos and the bright 
promise of American citizenship. 

Built in 1893 by men who knew the 
value of that citizenship—Isidor Straus 
(R. H. Macy & Co.), Jacob Schiff (Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.), and other leaders 0! New 
York's Jewish community—the Alliance 
filled a great gap in the lives of Immui- 
grants. There a man could come tO learn 
English, use the library or the symna- 
sium, attend religious services of smoke 
a pipe with a Landsmann over a game ol 
checkers. There mothers, still wearing 
sheitels, could learn the language that 
their children were picking up quit kly in 
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;, psychiatric limitation. 


the students were to draw as still life, 
and later developed into a world-famous 
sculptor. Such artists as William Auer- 
bach-Levy, Jo Davidson and Jacob Ep- 
stein paid 3¢ a week for instruction, used 
pushcart peddlers for models, or bearded 
patriarchs who posed for 15¢ an hour. 

Young Eddie Cantor acted in Alliance- 
sponsored plays, Arthur Murray learned 
to dance there, and Morris Cohen dis- 
cussed philosophy in the Comte Synthetic 
Circle. Radioman David Sarnoff and Rab- 
bi Abba Hillel Silver got encouragement 
from sympathetic teachers. 

Object Matrimony. The high tide of 
immigration ebbed with the passage of 
the Johnson Act in 1924, but the Alliance 
went on. Financed almost entirely by 
New York’s Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies, it now runs a pre-kindergarten 
and summer camps. During the school 
term, the settlement house is still the best 
place for the kids to spend their leisure 
time. So popular is the Alliance, even 
among East Side roughnecks, that a threat 


to cut off membership is usually enough 
to keep young toughs in line. Seldom does 
a teen-age gang need what Director Mur- 
ray calls “psychiatric limitation” (a hasty 
phone call for the cops). 

Today the oldsters are the newest prob- 
lem. Many of their children have long 
since moved north of r4th Street. Once 
more the old people turn to the Alliance 
to fill their empty lives. 

There is a summer camp for them too, 
and workshops where they can practice 
their old skills. There is a special club 
for those over 50, if they are widowed or 
still single. The club’s main purpose is 
matrimony. At each meeting, successful 
former members address the group to urge 
old girls on, give them helpful hints on 
winning a man so that the club can meet 
its annual quota of marriages. 

Last week the Educational Alliance cel- 
ebrated the renovation of its building. 
With more than 6,000 members, the old 
settlement house is straining at the seams. 
New clubrooms have been burrowed un- 
der the sidewalk of East Broadway. Cots 
for the nursery are piled high in half a 
dozen classrooms. But the Alliance's pur- 
pose is the same as it was in the days of 
its first fund-raising fair: “The moral and 
intellectual improvement of the residents 
of the East Side of New York City.” 


Report Card 

@ At Hofstra College in Hempstead, L.TI., 
the Crown and Lance fraternity planned 
its “Hell Week” hazing with care. After a 
nod of approval from their faculty spon- 
sor, the fun-loving brothers daubed the 
heads and bellies of seven blindfolded 
pledges with a noxious mixture of ketch- 
up, mustard, egg yolk and water. The 
pledges promptly broke out in skin blis- 
ters; one got a badly burned eye. Suspect- 
ing that heavyhanded undergraduates had 
fouled up the recipe with lye or turpen- 
tine, the interfraternity council decreed 
that Hofstra will hereafter have no hazing. 
qQ At the College of the University of Chi- 
cago, Dean F. Champion Ward trotted 
out statistics to prove that Robert May- 
nard Hutchins’ ten-year-old “Great 
Books” curriculum is a success, Students 
who have set their own pace through a 
Hutchins-type education, said Dean 
Ward, excel in almost every field. In 
nationwide graduate-record exams, 99% 
of the Chicago scholars placed in the 
upper third of the group. In the biological 
sciences, arts, vocabulary and social stud- 
ies, 98% got better-than-median grades. 
Some 86% were above the median in 
physical sciences, literature, general math- 
ematics and effective expression. 

@ Fired because they refused to testify 
whether or not they were or had ever been 
Communists, a group of New York school- 
teachers placed a want ad in the Nation: 


TEACHERS FIRED FOR DEPENDING FREEDOM 
in New York schools seck employment 
or business opportunities Research 
workers, economists, linguist, scientist, 
mathematicians, artist, writers, tutors, 
office workers. Mature, graduate degrees. 
Will consider employment any field of 
fering opportunity, growth and advance 
ment. 
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Who says a reinforced Concrete Building 
can't be Destroyed by Fire... 


This building, a $3,920,000 loss, 
could have been saved with a 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System 


When the smoke cleared away... damage to this 
“fireproof” warehouse, and the 150,000 tires and 
tubes it contained, fell just short of the four 
million dollar mark! What a terrific price to pay 
for the lesson already well-known to many, that 
“fireproof” buildings often serve merely as good 
stoves for flammable contents. 

A Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System could 
have prevented this costly fire. Grinnell Sprink- 
lers offer any building... whether it is “fireproof” 
or not... positive protection against fire. 
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Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wher- 
ever and whenever it strikes, night or day, auto- 
matically. 74 years experience proves this. 
Consider the cost of fire...in terms of lives lost; 
property damaged; records ruined. Then ask 
yourself if you can possibly afford Nor to fully 
protect your warehouse, plant, store, theater, club, 
hotel, school, and hospital. This is especially true 
when you remember that a Grinnell System often 
pays for itself in a few years through reductions 
in insurance premiums. For further details, write: 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. IL 


(i) GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 





Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 ——— 
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Custodian of the Attic 
(See Cover) 

When people lived in houses, not apart- 
ments, they generally had attics. Their 
purpose: a storage place for things so 
dear to their owners’ hearts that they 
couldn't be thrown away. In time, these 
has-beens turned (some of them) to heir- 
looms, This is the case for attics. 

A civilization’s attics are its museums. 
Here yesterday’s knickknacks are squir- 
reled away, in the Somewhat less haphaz- 
ard hope that some of them will turn to 
treasure. The custodians of civilization’s 
attics must be knowledgeable men, able 
to tell a hawk from a handsaw, for their 
yesterday goes back to history's dawn, 
and their attic’s room—like their budget 
—is strictly limited. Peering at relics is 
an increasingly popular pastime, for man- 
kind is increasingly curious about the 
past, and its tenacious connection with 


A bellyfull of prestige and pink Tennessee marb 
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the present. This is the case for museums. 

Last year more people (2,263,336) went 
to New York's Metropolitan Museum 
than to the Yankee Stadium. Twelve 
years ago, the Met attracted only half 
that number. The box-office increase is 
largely credited to the epigrammatical, 
blunt showman who for twelve years has 
been the museum's director: Francis 
Henry Taylor. Says Taylor: “Showman- 
ship should never show. But if you haven't 
got it, you have the kiss of death.” 

In his 25-year Career, Taylor has come 
to some other conclusions about his job: 
@ “We in the art museums of America 
have reached a point where we must 
make a choice of becoming either temples 
of learning and understanding .. . or of re- 
maining merely hanging gardens for the 
perpetuation of the Babylonian pleasures 
of estheticism and the secret sins of pri- 
vate archeology.” 

@ “The American museum is, after all, 








The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
“Mars or A WarrtoR” (ETRUSCAN, CIRCA 500 B.C.) 
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neither an abandoned European palace 
nor a solution for storing and classifying 
the accumulated national wealth of the 
past. It is an American phenomenon, de- 
veloped by the people, for the people . . .” 
Q “Instead of trying to interpret our col- 
lections, we have deliberately high-hatted 
the man in the street and called it schol- 
arship . . . The public are . . . frankly 
bored with museums and their inability 
to render adequate service. They have 
had their bellyful of prestige and pink 
Tennessee marble.” 

Sightseer's Digest. Though the Metro- 
politan has its share of pink marble, 
Taylor’s museum high-hats nobody. Last 
week, as every week, a steady stream of 
schoolchildren, college students, house- 
wives, tourists and casual visitors trooped 
up the steps and into the cloakroom to 
check their coats (no tips allowed). 

They could all find something worth 
looking at: there were seven special ex- 
hibits going at once. On the ground floor 
were a folk costume show and a compre- 
hensive display of “The Weird”—110 
etchings, drawings and lithographs from 
the gruesome 15th century genii of Al- 
brecht Diirer to the willowy 20th century 
witches of Charles Addams (‘‘May I bor- 
row a cup of cyanide?”), Upstairs were 
other shows: the Metropolitan's 30 famed 
Rembrandts, a collection of miniature 
objects, earliest American landscapes, con- 
temporary American watercolors, draw- 
ings and prints. 

The most arresting exhibit was “Art 
Treasures of the Metropolitan”’—r92 of 
the museum's most cherished items, culled 
from the million-odd pieces in the Met’s 
great attic, bracketing 5,000 years of his- 
tory. These works were displayed, not in 
chronological order, but in provocative 
comparisons: a lean and wiry Greek stat- 
ue, 7th century B.C., near an adipose 
Titian, Venus and the Lute Player; a set 
of simple Egyptian jewelry, 19th century 
B.C., beside a pearl-studded cup by Ben- 
venuto Cellini; a 400-year-old Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder side-by-side with a 65- 
year-old Cézanne. A visitor could see it all 
in 20 minutes, or pore over it for 20 days. 

Cloisters & Caravaggio. These special 
shows are only the first ring in the Met’s 
huge tent. Backing them up are the mu- 
seum’s eleven departments—from one of 
the world’s finest collections of arms and 
armor to a monasterylike treasure house 
of medieval art, the Cloisters, overlook- 
ing the Hudson River; from one of the 
best collections of Egyptian art outside 
Cairo to galleries of Western painting 
matched in the U.S. only by the National 
Gallery in Washington. The Met owns so 
much art that nowadays, says Taylor, 
“we are reaching only for the superla- 
tive.” Among recent acquisitions: Cara- 
vaggio’s The Musicians, Velasquez’ Don 
Gaspar de Guzmdn, Van Gogh’s L’Ar- 
lésienne, Gauguin’s Ja Orana Maria. 

Francis Henry Taylor was born in Phil- 
adelphia in 1903, the son of a well-to-do 
family. His father was a noted ortho- 
pedic surgeon, president of Philadelphia's 
College of Physicians; his mother’s family 
were investment bankers. Taylor had the 
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Boscu’s “ADORATION OF THE MAGY’: THE FLEMISH MASTER OF THE MACABRE IN A GENTLE Moop 











HE RICHES of Manhattan’s vast Metropolitan Museum 
ire as various as its golden Chinese Buddhas, rgth century 
B.C, Egyptian jewelry and gleaming medieval armor. But 
paintings are the heart of the huge collection, and the chief 








BRUEGEL’s “HARVESTERS”: THE GIANT OF THE NORTHERN RENAISSANCE AT PEACE WITH THE WORLD 


reason why the Met is one of the world’s most famous muse- 
ums. Among the hundreds of great paintings that adorn its walls 
and bulge its cellar stacks are five Vermeers, five El Grecos, 
and no less than 28 Rembrandts. The sample masterpieces 








reproduced in Trae this week are included in a handsome 
Christmas book, Art Treasures of the Metropolitan (Abrams; 
$12.50); they are also part of a special exhibition which 
the Met has staged in celebration of its Soth year of growth. 





POLLAIUOLO’S FLORENTINE ‘YOUNG LADY” 


Gaucuin’s “Wr Greet THEE, Mary”: A SoutH SEAS ADORATION BY THE 19TH CENTURY FRENCHMAN 
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childhood of a genteel Philadelphian: pri- 
vate grammar school, then boarding school 
(Kent) in Connecticut, and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. His first interest 
in art was aroused by the Swedenbor- 
gian cathedral going up in suburban Bryn 
Athyn. His brother C. Newbold Taylor, 
now a Philadelphia banker, presumes to 
doubt the story that, as a youngster, 
Francis used to pedal over on his bike 
to watch the craftsmen work in stone, 
wood, and glass. Says Newbold, in broth- 
erly fashion: “I never knew my brother 
to take any exercise he could possibly 
avoid.” 

It was not until after college and a few 
years abroad that Taylor thought about 
a career in art. After teaching English at 
a French school in Chartres in 1924-25, 
he returned to the U.S., studied medieval 
art at Princeton, and landed a job as as- 
sistant curator at Philadelphia's museum. 

His colleagues remember him as a curi- 
ous, European-looking figure in short 
black coat and striped pants. But they 
also remember that he had the chief re- 
sponsibility for a major museum project: 
importing an entire French Romanesque 
cloister dating back to 1086, and rebuild- 
ing it stone by stone in Philadelphia. 

European museum men are impressed 
by the quality and scope of the Met’s col- 
lections. Says Georges Salles, director of the 
Louvre: “The Metropolitan compares fa- 
vorably with anything we have in the Old 
World. Enfin . . . everything! It is banal 
to call such an array magnificent.” No 
other museum has an endowment ($62 
million) to equal the Met's. This year the 
Met had to spend some $2,700,000 for 
operating expenses, but still had a husky 
$600,000 available for acquisitions. 

Last week the museum bookstore was 
offering the public a list of goo art books, 
reproductions of ancient jewelry, casts of 
everything from a 3,000-year-old terra- 
cotta Greek ox ($2.75) to a shimmering 
Aphrodite ($37.50). A pet Taylor project 
is a monthly set of 24 color reproductions 
for $1.25: more than 4,000,000 sets have 
been sold since 1948. Other sidelines: 
traveling shows, lectures five days a week, 
a loan policy that sent 1,840 treasures to 
120 schools, colleges and smaller museums 
last year. 

Scholar & Showman. It takes a peculiar 
combination of scholar, executive and 
showman to run a venture like the Met- 
ropolitan. Francis Taylor seems to have 
the combination. Says a friend: “He has 
the administrative ability of Eisenhower 
and the scheming patience of Machiavelli, 
and he bears a striking resemblance to 
Rodin’s bust of Louis XVI.’ Moreover, 
and more important, he can work in har- 
ness with such diverse types as learned 
curators and unlearned but connoisseur 
trustees. 

At 49, he is a bulky, overweight (5 ft. 
11 in., 200 Ibs. plus) man with a saturnine 
eye and a well-established reputation for 
earthy humor. Taylor’s friend, the famed 
old art critic Bernard Berenson, tells a 
story of Taylor in a New York elevator 
when a young woman passenger was 
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pinched by the elevator boy. She shrieked. 
“I am pleased to note,” said Taylor in- 
stantly and impassively, “that there is at 
least something still done by hand here in 
the U.S.” 

At meetings, Taylor often sits folded in 
thought, as silent as Buddha. Then he will 
burst into speech at machine-gun tempo. 
He can rage like a Shakespearean actor 
over an underling’s blunder, yet he is also 
known for his gentle patience with mis- 
fits. He is widely regardéd as a conserva- 
tive, an enemy of much modern art, but 
he will cogently defend its vigor and ex- 
perimentalism. Though he knows and likes 
his job as only a professional can, he has 
been heard to growl: “God, how I hate 
art!” 

Invited to Sit Down. When Taylor 
took over the Metropolitan in 1940, the 
great museum needed a shake-up. The 
golden age of the great benefactors, like 
J. P. Morgan and Jacob Rogers, had filled 
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it with treasures, but many trifles had ac- 
cumulated as well, and the public was 
more familiar with its exterior than its 
inside. “‘My job,” says Taylor, “was to 
try, without causing any palace revolu- 
tions, to look to the future rather than 
the past.” 

Taylor was just 37 and full of ideas. 
“We were whisked into hundreds of new 
policies at once,” recalls one curator. He 
called for floods of reports from each de- 
partment, questionnaires went out asking 
each curator “to state his value to the 
museum.” Out went the subwaylike turn- 
stiles at the entrance; in came books of 
recommended reading for the staff, and 
exhibits galore. Bis Scone 

From the first, Taylorouldn’t “ake 
much argument from his 650-man staff, 
and still doesn’t. “You might as well poke 
a bear with a sore tooth,” says one curator. 
From the time he walked into the museum 
at 9:15 a.m. until he went home at 7 p.m., 
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MICHELANGELO's “STUDIES FOR THE LiByAN S1ByYL” 
Nowadays, only the superlative. 











he kept an eye on everything that went 
on, often roaming the galleries to see what 
the public was looking at. He still adheres 
to that daily schedule. 

Before the current “Treasures” show, 
the building superintendent reported that 
a partition could not be taken down in 
time for the opening. Taylor smiled a fe- 
rocious smile. “If that partition isn’t down 
in time,” he said softly, “I’m going to lie 
down on the floor, kick my feet, and 
scream.” The partition came down in time. 

One of the things the staff likes best is 
Taylor's policy on acquisitions. The cura- 
tor makes his recommendations to Taylor, 
who almost always approves. Then the cu- 
rator is invited to state his case at a dinner 
with the nine-man Purchasing Committee 
of the trustees, headed by Manhattan 
Lawyer and Met President Roland Red- 
mond. Other interested trustees, e.g., Steel- 
man Irving Olds on American decorative 
arts, Lawyer Elihu Root Jr. on American 
painting, also attend. “In the old days,” 
says a curator, “you were called in once in 
a while to speak your piece, but I don’t re- 
member ever being asked to sit down.” 

The trustees like the new regime too. 
Taylor is the only director in the muse- 
um’s history to be honored with election 
to the board. The trustees still make the 
policy decisions, but Taylor’s hands have 
not been shackled: more than a fourth of 
the objects in the “Treasures” show are 
purchases of the past twelve years. 

Eyewash & Travel. The combination 
of high art, high politics, and high finances 
in Francis Taylor's job would be enough 
to crush some men. After a dozen years of 
it, Taylor appears urbanely calm, but he 
has a habit of biting his fingernails. “I 
don't relax.” he says, “I just collapse. It’s 
pretty much of a rat race.” 

At least once a year Taylor likes to go 
abroad on scouting trips. It is virtually 
the only vacation he gets, though it is 
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REBUILDING THE METROPOLITAN: ARCHITECT HuGH Ferriss’ IMPRESSION 
Besides high art, high politics and high finance. 


- The Metropolitan Museum of Art 





largely a busman’s holiday. “A museum 
director goes to Europe to get his eyes 
rinsed out,” he says. “He’s got to. Every- 
thing here in the U.S. has been through 
the dealers. You've got to go abroad and 
see things as they were—see paintings that 
are still on the church walls.” 

He knows practically every important 
museum man in Paris, London and Rome, 
and keeps in touch with them. In Paris 
and Rome he also keeps in touch with his 
favorite restaurants. “Monsieur Taylor,” 
says one of his French museum friends, 
“eats what is good, what is best. He is a 
true gourmet!” Other European gallery 
men, who have found themselves compet- 
ing with the Met for masterpieces, pay 
their respects to Francis Taylor in differ- 
ent terms. Says one: “He's really an old- 
time politician, like all you Americans. All 
he thinks of is to make his museum five 
times as big.” 

Cézanne & Headlines. Taylor’s big 
chance came in 1931, at the height of the 
Depression. He had married three years 
before (a Watertown, N.Y. girl named 
Pamela Coyne) and was moodily telling 
himself that he wasn’t getting ahead fast 
enough. Up in Worcester, Mass., the art 
museum had $750,000 to put up a new 
building and wanted a young man with 
bright ideas to run it. Worcester’s trus- 
tees found their young man in 27-year- 
old Curator Taylor. 

In the museum's annual report for 1933, 
Director Taylor explained what he was 
trying to do: “{The museum] has ceased 
to be a mere gathering place for a few 
persons of special knowledge, and has be- 
come an important factor in the life of 
the city . . . The people of Worcester are 
going through deep waters, [and] the 
museum can help them to weather the 
storm.” One of Taylor’s first actions was 
to tell the city about its museum. Then 
he started buying the kind of master- 





pieces the public would like—a 6-ft. Egyp- 
tian bas-relief, a 4th century B.C. Greek 
statue of an old man, a wooden head from 
China, a beautiful Cézanne. And then he 
set out to lure the public in to see them. 

He expanded the free art classes for 
public-school children, set up traveling 
shows for not-too-distant boarding schools 
—Andover, Exeter, St. Paul’s and Groton. 
He bought records for musicales at the 
museum, engaged orchestras traveling be- 
tween Boston and New York for cut-rate 
Sunday concerts. Worcester was one of 
the first U.S. museums to exhibit foreign 
films. Some staid Worcesterites thought 
it “too cheapening for words,” but a lot 
of the unstaid began to come in for a 
look. At first, some of them came just for 
the movies. When a staffer gloated over 
the fact that 1,000 people had come to 
see a movie, Taylor sighed: “Yes, but 
how many looked at the paintings?” 

The museum put on big exhibits of 
Dutch, Flemish and medieval art, experi- 
mented with new ways of displaying art. 
Once Taylor had visitors wandering 
through a darkened maze of dramatically 
lighted objects, listening to a recorded 
lecture; another time, for a Dark Ages 
show, he borrowed from a dealer the 
Great Chalice of Antioch. Without ever 
committing himself or the museum, he 
drew the attention of the press to specu- 
lation in a recent book as to whether the 
cup might not be the Holy Grail itself.* 
People flocked to the Worcester Museum, 
and papers as far away as the Pacific 
Coast carried such headlines as: 








“HOLY GRAIL’ EXHIBITED 
BEHIND }3-FT. DEADLINE 
UNDER CONSTANT GUARD 


By the time Taylor left Worcester for 
Manhattan, attendance had jumped from 
47,000 a year to 147,000. 

Occupied Minds. One of the inevitable 
criticisms of a museum like the Metro- 
politan is that it favors the past at the 
expense of the present. Such charges leave 
Taylor unmoved. Says he: “There's only 
one standard of value. It’s either art or 
it's not art. There’s no special virtue in 
something because it’s been done by some- 
body you've shaken hands with. There are 
things being created today that are great 
—but great because of manifest genius. 
Not because they were created today.” 

It all goes back to the purpose of a 
museum. “Art,” says Taylor, “is the in- 
timate record of the creative vision . . . 
Nothing can convey the dignity of man 
so wonderfully as a great work of art; no 
lesson in citizenship can teach so well the 
inherent nobility of the human being.” 
He has seen a full day cut from the U.S. 
work week in his time—from 48 to 4o 
hours a week. “I think the problem of 
keeping the adult mind occupied is prob- 
ably the greatest challenge we face.” 

Last week he was busy meeting the 
challenge with a building program. One- 
third of the Metropolitan was closed off 


* In a 1952 bestseller, The Silver Chalice, by 
Thomas Costain, the speculation is repeated 
(Time, July 28). 
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Ever notice how family group pictures so 
often have the father behind everyone 
else? Come to think of it—he literally does 
“stand behind” the happiness and security 
of every member of the family. And that’s 
why sometimes a picture like this may 
start you thinking of having a talk with 
your Massachusetts Mutual man about 
the plans you've made for your family— 
just to make sure. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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1,934 mile Mexican classic from Tuxtla 
the Guatemalan border to Ciudad BOoOS( it 
Juarez on the frontier of the U.S.A. 


ROBERT BOSCH GMBH STUTTGART- GERMANY 





ind behind the partitions a $14 million 
alteration was under way. By next year, 
Stage I will be complete. The museum 
will have 24 new and 64 remodeled gal- 
leries, each comfortably air-conditioned 
and better lit than before. 

Over the next several years, Taylor 
hopes to remodel the entire museum, in- 
cluding a new main entrance and Esca- 
lators to reduce “museum fatigue.” He 
has plans to meld his eleven departments 
into five—Ancient Art, Oriental Art, Pic- 
ture Galleries, European Decorative Arts, 
American Art. He has experimented with 
TV broadcasts of art in order to be ready 
when color TV arrives. He is even con- 


| sidering tiny radio headsets so people can 


tune in on gallery lectures without dis- 
turbing others. “The museum is one of 
the few places where the population can 
escape from the impositions of an age 
starved for spiritual values.” 

There will also—and in Stage I—be a 
fine new restaurant, a new auditorium 
with TV studios, more & better storage 
space, an enlarged Junior Museum for 
children, lounges and rest rooms on each 
floor. 

In the old days, they say, a Texan once 
wandered into. the Met, and remarked 
with uneasy awe: “Doggone, it sure would 
hold a lot of hay.” Whatever the Texan 
might feel now about Francis Taylor’s 
big attic, he would probably have to ad- 
mit that what ‘t holds ain't hay. 





MILESTONES 


Divorced. By Lady Malcolm Douglas- 
Hamilton, 44, cousin of Britain's Queen 
Mother Elizabeth: Lord Malcolm Doug- 
las-Hamilton of Scotland, 43, brother of 
the Duke of Hamilton; after 21 years of 
marriage, four children; in Edinburgh. 





Died. Robert Henry Best, 56, South 
Carolina-born newspaperman and _ long- 
time (1923-41) United Press correspond- 
ent in Vienna, who turned traitor during 
World War II, was tried and sentenced to 
life imprisonment in 1948 (Time, July 12, 
1948) for broadcasting Nazi propaganda 
from Berlin (sample: “I hope that Europe 
will demand the life of one Jew for every 
European who dies in the present war’); 
of a cerebral hemorrhage; at the U.S. 
Medical Center for Federal Prisoners in 
Springfield, Mo. 





Died. Joseph Charles Rovensky, 66, 
longtime (1928-45) vice president of the 
Chase National Bank; of a stroke; in 
Manhattan. As chief negotiator during the 
‘30s for 118 American banks that had 
made post-World War I loans to Ger- 
many, Banker Rovensky wheedled from 
defaulting German banks $465 million 
(at 6o¢ on the dollar), 








Died. Brigadier General Thomas Bent- 
ley Mott (ret.), 87, longtime military 
aide-de-camp and attaché in Paris, per- 
sonal representative of General Pershing 
during World War I; in Biarritz. 
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‘A Hazardous Step" 


Ever since the U.S. thoughtlessly sug- 
gested five years ago that the United 
Nations try to legislate freedom of the 
press throughout the world, U.S. editors 
and diplomats alike have regretted the 
proposal. Nations where the press has 
little freedom quickly seized on the pro- 
posal as a method to hamstring press 
freedom rather than help it (Tre, March 
10, et seq.). Last week the restrictionists 
won their first, clear victory. 

Over U.S. and British opposition, the 
General Assembly passed a “Right of 
Correction Treaty.” If the U.S. Govern- 
ment ratified the treaty, for example, it 
would be required to distribute to the 
press “corrections” from any other gov- 
ernment that feels it has been misrepre- 
sented by U.S. papers. U.S. Delegate 
Charles Sprague, ex-governor of Oregon 
and publisher of the Salem (Ore.) States- 
man, called the treaty a “hazardous step” 
because it would force a government to 
distribute to its press any propaganda 
other countries wanted to foist upon it. 
The Russians and their satellites also 
voted against the treaty on completely 
different grounds: they are still pushing 
for a treaty that will stop the “warmon- 
gering of the Western press,” i.e., any 
news the Communists don’t like. Even 
though the U.S., Britain and other coun- 
tries will refuse to sign the treaty, and 
thus will not be bound by it, it stands a 
good chance of being ratified by other 
member nations and becoming a part, 
however little honored, of the interna- 
tional law that U.N. writes from time 
to time. 


The Old Lady of Washington 


As the oldest, richest paper in Washing- 
ton, the Evening Star (circ. 226,000) is 
the capital’s only real home-town daily. 
While other Washington dailies vie for 
national prestige and influence, the Star 
acts as Washington's devoted housewife, 
fighting as hard for good garbage disposal 
in the District as for good government in 
the nation. Like any efficient housekeeper, 
the Star seldom wastes anything, every 
day prints almost all the 200,000 words 
that file into its city room over the A.P. 
wire. Although its coverage of the govern- 
ment, Capitol Hill and the world is more 
complete than any paper in the city, its 
neat, restrained columns (where liquor 
ads are banned) are jammed with reports 
on civic meetings, mothers’ clubs, high- 





school graduations and local bird life. 
Says Editor Benjamin M. McKelway: 
The last time the paper was “really 





wrought up” was when it fought the “free 
silver of the Bryan campaign.” 

Last week, at a banquet at Washing- 
ton’s Hotel Statler given for her 1,440 
employees, the Old Lady celebrated her 
tooth birthday. With a propriety befit- 
ting her age and standing, the paper's 
staff sat around her table in strict order 
of service seniority. Next to President 
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ton Evening Stor 


CROSBY Noves 
“Hail Kerlumby!! Yah! Yah!! Yah!!! 


Samuel Kauffmann, 54, was the head 
janitor on the sixth floor, who came to 
the paper when Kauffmann did, 31 years 
ago. Alongside Editor McKelway, 57, sat 
a Negro press helper who got a job on the 
Star in 1920, when McKelway came to 
work for the paper. For the occasion, the 
Old Lady showed she could still kick up 
her skirts. To the “Live a little” tune, 
the Star promotion manager good-natur- 
edly needled the staff: “You've got to lie 
a little, boast a little/You've gotto make 
like the [Washington] Post a little...’ 


McKetway & KaurrMANN 
Since free silver, no hoopla. 








From Stub to Monument. Ever since 
the Star was started in 1852, it has kept 
its eye on Washington. The paper, said its 
first editorial, “will preserve a strict neu- 
trality, and whilst maintaining a fearless 
spirit of independence, will be devoted in 
an especial manner to the local interests 
of the beautiful city which bears the hon- 
ored name of Washington.” Since the 
Washington Monument was just a stub 
then, it set out to raise money to complete 
it. The Star campaigned for street num- 
bers on houses, modern jails, a closed 
sewage system and through railroads, and 
even bested the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
a fight to eliminate grade crossings. Once, 
in a burst of effervescence, after the Star 
fought to rout a “swindling” local govern- 
ment, the paper chanted in banner head- 
lines: victory! vicTory!! victory!!! 
EMERY ELECTED BY 3800 MAJORITY—CAR- 
RIES EVERY WARD IN CITY!—BY-BYE CooK!! 
—FAREWELL BOWEN—A LONG ETERNAL 
ADIEU TO THE WHOLE SWINDLING RING— 
HAIL KERLUMBY!!—yAH! YAH!! yan!!! 

The Star is not only edited for the 
whole family, but has been published by 
the same families for 85 years. Fifteen 
years after its birth it was bought by one 
of its reporters, Crosby S, Noyes, together 
with New York World Washington Corre- 
spondent George W. Adams, Ohio Pub- 
lisher Samuel Kauffmann, and two others 
who were soon bought out. The Noyes- 
Adams-Kauffmann families still own the 
paper. By inheritance, the Star’s stock has 
already passed to the fourth and fifth 
generations. 

All in the Family. Over the years, the 
Star family reached so far into Washing- 
ton life that when Scripps-Howard started 
the Washington News, it looked for a 
bank where Star relatives did not sit on 
the board of directors. The News settled 
on a small bank that had no Star rela- 
tives on the board, opened its modest 
account there so the Star wouldn't know 
the finances of its new competitor. 

There are still twelve family staffers on 
the paper, but Sunday Editor Newbold 
Noyes Jr. is quick to point out that no 
one holds a job unless he does well. “There 
are too many of the family banking on 
this paper for our income,” says he. “It’s 
got to make money.” Office wags joke 
that in one more generation, or perhaps 
two, the Star will need no help at all from 
outside families. The top “outsider” on 
the Star is Editor McKelway. He is also 
the only non-family stockholder, McKel- 
way, brother of The New Yorker's St. 
Clair McKelway, was given one share so 
that he could sit on the paper’s board. 

In advertising, the Star has long been 
one of the leading papers in the U.S., out- 
ranks the New York Times in ad linage, 
and this year stands fourth* among the 
nation’s papers. Its circulation in Wash- 
ington runs second to McCormick’s Times- 
Herald, but the Times-Herald has been 
slipping while the Star has been gaining. 
Its staff is as secure as the paper. Starmen 








* After the Milwaukee Journal, Chicago Trib- 
une, Los Angeles Times 
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Picture of a machine 


lifting morale... 


Jim’s morale is higher these days, since the fatiguing “stoop, 
bend and lift” has been eliminated from his job. The morale 
booster is an AMF Industrial Lowerator Dispenser, that auto- 
matically keeps materials at a convenient working level. Multi- 
ply Jim by thousands of workers in many industries throughout 
America, and you get an idea of the important role these mate- 
rial-positioning dispensers play in making work easier. 
Wherever the AMF Industrial Lowerator System is in use, 
you'll find better working conditions, improved plant house- 
keeping, and valuable floor space saved. Increased efficiency 


/f 


(aipe 















LOWeratOR 








The calibrated spring action automatically raises or lowers 
platform as material is removed from or placed on it. 
Whether the unit is full, half-full or nearly empty, the top 
layer of material is always at convenient working level. 
AMF Industrial Lowerator Dispensers are specifically 
designed to meet individual requirements. 










and reduced employee turnover naturally follow. 

Thousands of AMF machines and products are used in 
industry, in the home and on the farm. These range from tire 
rims for trucks and tractors to baking ovens that measure one 
hundred thirty feet in length. AMF’s vast reserve of creative en- 


gineering experience goes into the design of all AMF products 
—helping each to do its job better... automatically. For infor- 
mation on any AMF product listed below write: AMERICAN 
MAcuine & Founpry Company, Executive Offices, 511 Firru 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


pro coal 


ARE BETTER...4y Ces/gn 


Automatic Pinspotters, Bowling Equipment and Supplies « Lowerator® Dispensers * Wahistrom® fully-automatic Chucks « Float-Lock safety Vises *« Roadmaster® Bicycles 
Junior® Vehicles « De Walt® power Saws * Monarch® woodworking Machines « Cleve-Weld® tire Rims « Slip Stitching and Ornamental Stitching Machines « Cellulose 
Banding Machines ¢ Leland® electric Motors, Generators, Inverters » Sterling Relays « Everlock® Washers « Amaloy® ljead-tin Alloys *« Tobacco Processing Equipment, 
Cigarette and Cigar Machinery * AMF® Continuous Mixers and Glen® batch Mixers* Union Make-up Equipment and AMF® Bakery Machinery, Coolers & Ovens 
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Larry Burrows 
Cartoonist Low 


Too close for comfort. 


like to boast that no one is ever fired or 
laid off “except for very grave reasons.” 
The paper's front-page trademark feature 
for years was the fussy, inoffensive car- 
tooning of the late Pulitzer-Prizewinning 
Clifford K. Berryman, and now it is the 
work of his son Jim. President Kauffmann 
sees no reason to change the Old Lady's 
successful ways. Says he: “Our dedication 
is to the voteless citizens of this city.” 


° 
Spanish LiFe 

On newsstands and to subscribers all 
over Latin America® this week went more 
than 100,000 copies of a brand-new mag- 
azine: Lire EN ESPANOL, first foreign- 
language publication in the history of 
True Inc. The new fortnightly, which took 
a year to plan and staff, is edited and 
transiated in New York, printed in Chi- 
cago. (To set the magazine, Time Inc. 
teletypesetters were sent to school to learn 
Spanish.) Part of the bilingual staff is 
made up of writers and journalists from 
Latin American countries, including Al- 
berto Cellario and Leonor Villanueva, ex- 
editors on the staff of La Prensa, the once 
great Argentine daily taken over by Perén. 
Other Latin American staffers: Walter 
Montenegro, one of Bolivia's leading news- 
paper columnists: Roberto Esquenazi- 
Mayo, winner of Cuba’s 1951 National 
Literary Prize; Maruxa Nufiez de Villa- 
vicencio, former fashion editor of Ha- 
vana’s daily, Ei Mundo; Ramon Frausto, 
who wrote a column syndicated in more 
than 40 Mexican papers. 

Although most of the Spanish-language 
Lire will consist of articles and pictures 
from the domestic edition of Lire, each 
issue will also have pictures. articles and 
selections prepared especially for the Span- 
ish-language edition. For example, No, 1 
has an eleven-page illustrated article on 





* Except Argentina, where all Time Inc. pub- 
lications are banned. 
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Cuban Patriot José Marti, together with 
some of his original writings. As a regular 
feature, the Spanish-language Lire also 
has a “Letter from North America.” In 
its Letters-to-the-Editor section, Colombia 
Publisher Maurice Obregon, owner of 
mana, a weekly newsmagazine, wrote:“We 
respect the competition of your admirable 
magazine . . . but we do not wish in any 
way to prevent the competition, for two 
reasons: first, because we believe that com- 
petition is inevitable in any healthy coun- 
try, and second, because we hope that Lrre 
EN Espanot will contribute to the infor- 
mation and education of our people.” 








Time for a Change 

As cartoonist for Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Tory London Evening Standard, David 
Low was often called the world’s best 
political cartoonist. Socialist Low throve 
on cartooning for a Tory paper, at times 
sharply caricatured both his boss, the 
Beaver, and the Conservative govern- 
ment. Three years ago, Low moved his 
cartoons to a paper closer to his own po- 
litical views. He switched from the Stand- 
ard to the dull, doctrinaire Daily Herald, 
official organ of the Labor party. Instead 
of pepping up the Herald as he was sup- 
posed to do, the Herald—and the fact 
that Labor was in power—seemed to dull 
down Low. 

The answer seemed to be that Low. 
like other cartoonists, is at his best when 
he is against something. Last week Low 
announced he would go to a job where he 


would feel more against things. Begin- 
ning Feb. 1, he is moving over from 
the Daily Herald to the liberal (but 


not Labor) Manchester Guardian. Ex- 
plained Low: “I have no quarrels and 
there has been no falling out with my 
Labor friends . . . I [just feel] it will 
be a relief . .. to go back to a public more 
appreciative of the fine points, [and] 
one should move along every few years.” 


The Post v. Winchell 


The feud between the New York Post 
and Columnist Walter Winchell last week 
moved from the news columns into the 
courts. The Post and Editor James A. 
Wechsler filed libel suits for $1,525,000 
against Winchell and the Hearst Corp., 
his radio-TV sponsor (Gruen Watch Co.), 
and American Broadcasting Co. Said the 
Post: in his columns and on his radio- 
TV programs, Winchell has been engaged 
in “journalistic gangsterism . . . [He has] 
spread the impression that the Post and 
its editors are disloyal to the United 
ates and support and defend the Com- 
munist Party and C.P. figures convicted 
of conspiracy and espionage.” While its 
case begins the long journey through the 
courts, the Post plans to run another 
series (“‘Winchell Revisited”) as a sequel 
to its first 24-part scorcher, which started 
the fight (Tre, Jan. 21). Said Winchell: 
“A year ago when they started their series 
on me [the Post never thought] that 
their headlines would one day say, ‘Post 
Sues Winchell.’"’ As soon as the Post 
starts its new series, Winchell has “a 
bank of eleven columns ready to use.” 








THE THEATER 


New Play in Manhattan 
The Grey-Eyed People (by John D. 


Hess) was a two-tone play whose colors 
brutally clashed. It told of a suburban 
individualist who staged a hot-tempered 
crusade on behalf of a former Commu- 
nist who ran afoul of the community. 
Part of the time the author—a veteran 
TV writer—seemed concerned with a 
pressing contemporary situation. The rest 
of the time he merely seemed concerned 
with what it could yield in laughs. 

Some of his gags were clever enough, 
some of his scenes had the right farcical 
commotion for a different kind of play, 
and in Walter Matthau he had an engag- 
ing leading man. But the play, which 
closed at week’s end after five perform- 
ances, was far from expert on its own 
terms, and its terms were a little shabby 
anyhow. Playwright Hess seemed to have 
chosen his theme for no better reason 
than that it is in the air right now, and 
to have handled it as though it were 
going on the air. 





New Revue in Manhattan 

Two's Company (music & lyrics by 
Vernon Duke & Ogden Nash; sketches by 
Charles Sherman & Peter De Vries) brought 
Bette Davis back to Broadway after 
some 20 years in Hollywood. But even 
with her return to the stage marking her 
first real fling as a comic, it all proved 
more an occasion than an event. Though 
Two’s Company is not up to sound re- 
vue standards, it would very likely prove 
a satisfying evening if Actress Davis were 
up to her role. She struggles valiantly. 
but a big-time revue is too new to her, 
and comedy doesn’t come natural. 

She is on the stage a lot: she is Sadie 
Thompson, she is Tallulah cavorting at a 





Bette Davis 
One's a crowd. 
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Bette Davis show, she is a hillbilly singer 
on TV, a straight singer of musicomedy 
songs, the slavey wife of a jealous, rough- 
neck husband. She is not at all a dead 
weight: she knows how to command at- 
tention. But it’s all a little like watching 
someone stay on a horse rather than per- 
form as a rider; also a little as if two 
famous actresses were exchanging roles, 
and that, to complete the joke, Ethel 
Merman should turn up as Hedda Gabler. 

With Bette Davis not pacing the show, 

‘wo’s Company alternately spurts and 
slumps. There are such pleasant-enough 
Vernon Duke tunes as /¢ Just Occurred 
to Me—though it could have occurred to 
a good many composers. There are a 
number of skits with promising ideas, 
but few that are even reasonably funny. 
Dave Burns is an enjoyable comic, and 
Hiram Sherman—ever. without good ma- 
terial—an ingratiating commentator. 
Most notably, Jerome Robbins has 
worked out some attractive dances and 
ballets, and Ballerina Nora Kaye con- 
tributes some attractive dancing. But 
somehow all these names don’t add up to 
very much news. 


Old Play in Manhattan 
The Children's Hour (by Lillian Hell- 


man) is still, after 18 years, vivid and 
powerful. Into her tale of a child’s fiend- 
ish lie that shatters the lives of two 
young schoolmistresses, Playwright Hell- 
man packed a great deal of sheer vibrant 
theater. But for all the child’s whispered 
charges of Lesbianism and her grand- 
mother’s shouted ones, The Children’s 
Hour is something more than shocking, 
as it is something more than tense. De- 
spite its heightened stage qualities, it 
cuts sharply back into life—to the mon- 
strous power of gossip, to the sick, psy- 
chopathic nature of evil, to how calam- 
itously the upright people of the world— 
such as the grandmother—can blunder. 

For the first two acts—as 14-year-old 
Mary Tilford exerts her fearful wiles 
over schoolmates and grandmother and 
spreads her poison—The Children’s Hour 
has the lure of mounting melodrama. It 
is with the last act that something at 
once harsher and more humane begins to 
blow through the story, and with the 
very last scene—when the surviving 
schoolmistress faces an enlightened, re- 
morseful old lady—that the play takes 
on, emotionally and morally, a sense of 
the tragic. 

The production is not quite all of a 
piece. Thirteen-year-old Iris Mann (The 
Innocents) plays the brat with remark- 
able skill, and more convincingly than 
brilliantly stagy Florence McGee, a 
grownup, did in 1934. And, as in 1934, 
Katherine Emmet is impressive as the 
grandmother. As the schoolmistresses, 
however. Kim Hunter and—despite very 
good moments—Patricia Neal display a 
certain lack of shading in their roles and 
of full impact in certain of their scenes. 
But if such limitations stress how much 
the acting can mean to a play, the whole 
evening proves how much a good play is 
able to do for itself. 
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MUSIC 





Bing Signs His Name 

When Rudolf Bing ends his third sea- 
son as general manager of the Metropol- 
itan Opera next spring, he will have com- 
pletely restyled twelve operas and 
achieved a good part of what he was 
hired to do, i.e., make Met productions a 
consistent pleasure to the eye as well as 
the ear. He has not been able to cure the 
Met's chronic deficits (last year’s: about 
$475,000), but the directors are content. 
Last week, to nobody's surprise, they 
signed Bing up for another three years. 


music lovers: its improbable burblings 
came through almost as easily as a Vien- 
nese waltz. After that came Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. 110 and, for a dazzling change 
of pace, Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit. 
When it was over, the audience demanded 
four encores. 

Manhattan-born Charles Rosen has 
been playing the piano since he was five, 
but when he went to Princeton he ma- 
jored in French literature and studied 
music on the side. After that came gradu- 
ate work, and the big academic push that 
the Ph.D. requires. Then about two years 





Tommy Weber 


CHARLES ROSEN 
In a musty corridor, slamming doors. 


Ph.D. at the Piano 

At 25, Charles Rosen is a Ph.D. in 
French literature (Princeton) who also 
plays the piano. Last week, after listening 
to a Rosen concert in Manhattan’s Town 
Hall, the critics told him, in effect, to quit 
the literature business and concentrate on 
the recital business. “[He may become | a 
figure of real consequence on our musical 
landscape,” said the Herald Tribune. “The 
type of mind that is going to grow with 
the years,” seconded the Times. 

Rosen played a program that an older 
man might fear to tackle. Where the usual 
recital contains only one or two really 
testing works, Rosen's had four. More- 
over, he played them thoroughly his 
own way. 

His performance of Brahms’s virtuoso 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini swept 
along like a fresh breeze in a musty corri- 
dor, slamming doors on heavy-handed tra- 
ditions and uncovering the fine old struc- 
ture. Listeners heard more details than 
they believed possible, played in tones of 
pastel shading. Then the pianist flashed 
through Schoenberg’s tortuous Suite, Op. 
25 and surprised even hardened modern 


ago, just before he got his degree, some of 
his admirers raised $1,000 to pay for a 
Manhattan piano debut. 

He had all the amateur’s troubles: for 
the debut he rented a piano he particular- 
ly liked, but he broke a string at rehearsal 
and had to use an instrument with a 
brassier tone; then he found that the 
tuner had cleaned the keyboard and left it 
so slippery he had to claw at the keys to 
keep his fingers from skidding. Things 
went better last week (he warned the 
management not to clean the keys), but 
his powerful performance knocked all the 
A strings out of tune early in the program. 

Most of these troubles, he thinks, are 
the result of professional inexperience. “If 
you want to play the piano well,” he now 
says, “you have to make your living at it.” 
He is not quite ready for that yet. After 
his 1951 debut, he won a Fulbright schol- 
arship and went off to Paris to study rs5th 
century musical manuscripts; he still has 
a few months’ work to finish in Paris’ 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Meanwhile, he 
will make some recordings (for London) 
and continue to practice four hours a day. 
After that, he will start in earnest on his 
piano career. 
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Best Looking TV 


in town and country 


Maa navox 
atti 


BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 


LIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


The way 
thousands of 
physicians 
and dentists 

recommend 


Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
poin fast because Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, active 
ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
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|} a pie in over two years,” 





RADIO & TELEVISION 





Sinful & Suggestive? 


A gingerly investigation of the sex- and 
beer-filled jungles of television was begun 
last summer by a congressional subcom- 
mittee (Trae, June 16). Last week the 
committee came to a tame conclusion: 
TV is well able to police itself. In its final 
report, submitted by Chairman Oren Har- 
ris of Arkansas, the committee said that 
TV is sometimes guilty of “offensive, 
objectionable or suggestive” material, of 
“poor taste” in advertising some products, 
and of placing “entirely too much em- 
phasis on crime programs.” However, the 
committee noted, “substantial improve- 
ments” have been made, e.g., the plunging 
necklines of women performers have been 
triced up. Other critics of TV were less 
content: 

@ In Huntington, W. Va., Lawrence H. 
Rogers, vice president of station WSAZ 
and WSAZ-TV, banned the song / S 
Mommy Kissing Santa Claus because “it 
violates a provision against songs in which 
children describe parents’ misconduct, and 
implies an insult to Santa Claus and the 
sacred occasion of Christmas.” 

@ In Indianapolis, the Methodist Minis- 
terial Association asked station WFBM- 
TV to have two of its announcers stop 
quaffing beer on the TV screen because 
they “unconsciously do our children such 
harm as years cannot remove.” 

QIn Chicago, Daily News Critic Jack 
Mabley emptied both barrels at Cowboy 
Roy Rogers. Mabley reported that in a 
single episode of the Roy Rogers Show, 
“two men beat an old man . The old 
man is permanently blinded by the attack. 
Two men beat a dog about the head with 
a pistol The men again attack the 
dog as he is leading the old man on a 
mountain trail. The old man cries for 
help, tries to find the dog, and plunges 
over a cliff to his death on the rocks. A 
veterinarian who is a thief kills an injured 











companion with an injection of poison as 
the man lies in bed. The dog is doped, but 
attacks a man. Two men kidnap a girl 
then beat her.’ The show, said Mabley 
grimly, “was written and produced ex- 
pressly for children and put on the air 
over the NBC network at 5:30 p.m. Sun- 
day, so that it could catch all children 

. It’s frightening to see these five- and 
six-year-old tots sitting spellbound before 
TV sets, soaking up this sadism. It is the 
height of irresponsibility for a network to 
so callously disregard the well being of 
children.” 


Not Caviar 

“We haven't hit anyone in the face with 
says Art Link- 
letter wistfully. He explains: “Radio and 
TV are in a do-good phase these days. 
Everybody’s busy turning some unfortu- 
nate’s life into a Cinderella story.” As 
a veteran broadcaster, 40-year-old Art 
Linkletter skillfully rides the trends— 
from giveaways to guessing games. And 
he expects to still be around with such 


shows as his House Party (weekdays, 
2:45 p.m., CBS-TV and 3:15 p.m., CBS 
radio) and People Are Funny (Tues. 8 
p.m., CBS radio) when the public is once 
again in the mood for pie-throwing and 
seltzer-squirting. 

On the air, Art Linkletter looks and 
sounds like the life of the party. He scam- 
pers down into the studio audience to fire 
questions at startled ladies; he twinkles 
his way through interviews with scrubbed- 
faced moppets; he delights in playing 
practical jokes on visiting husbands & 
wives. Fun & games is the prescription for 
all his shows, and Linkletter reports that 
the question most often asked his non- 
professional wife is whether he is as much 





Art LINKLETTER & GUEST 


Brides just giggle. 


fun offstage as on. He adds, quickly: 
“She says ‘Yes.’ ” 

Linkletter is probably the most notable 
living native of Moose Jaw, Saskatche- 
wan. His parents moved to California 
when he was six. and Art worked his way 
through San Diego State College, won his 
varsity letter at basketball and swimming. 
A big (6 ft. 1 in., 210 Ibs.) and serious- 
minded athlete, he has only this year 
given up competing in National A.A.U. 
handball tournaments. He got into radio 
on a local San Diego station and has 
broadcast from planes, dirigibles, battle- 
ships and submarines. Once he had him- 
self hoisted up & down the face of a sky- 
scraper in a bosun’s chair, interviewing 
people on each floor. Since he became a 
network name ten years ago with People 
Are Funny, Art estimates that he has in- 
terviewed more than 25.000 people on the 
air. He rates children and old ladies as 
the most cooperative talkers, young brides 
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(“They just giggle’) and sea captains 
(“They don’t say anything’) as the 
toughest problems. 

Art's hatful of sponsors (Pillsbury flour, 
Green Giant peas, Kellogg cereals. Lever 
Bros. soaps, Mars candy bars) pay him 
more than $350,000 a year, which is 
enough to let Art indulge his favorite 
hobby: investments. “I love business,” he 
says. He owns all or part of a Colorado 
lead mine, a Mexican magnesium plant, 
nine producing oil wells in Oklahoma and 
Texas, a low-voltage wiring company, a 
modeling school, a roller-skating arena, a 
gas well and a batch of California apart- 
ments. The only shadow on his content- 
ment is cast by certain radio & TV critics 
who, Art complains, “look down their 
noses at my type of show.” Says he: “We 
don’t pretend to be Studio One. But they 
ought to remember that all food isn’t 
caviar, either.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Dec. 26. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Radio 





Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). La Bohéme in English, with Con- 
ner, Tucker, Munsel. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p.m., CBS). A Strauss-Wagner program, 
conducted by Bruno Walter. 

Lux Radio Theater (Mon. 9 p.m., 
CBS). Westward the Women, with Robert 
Taylor, Denise Darcel. 

America's Town Meeting (Tues. 9 
p.m., ABC). “Does Television Enrich 
American Home Life? 

Best Plays (Fri. 9 p.m., NBC). A Bell 
Jor Adano, with Arthur Kennedy, Myron 
McCormick. 

Sugar Bowl (Thurs. 1:45 p.m., ABC 
radio & TV). Georgia Tech v. Mississippi. 

Cotton Bowl (Thurs. 1:45 p.m., NBC 
radio & TV). Texas v. Tennessee. 

Years of Crisis (Thurs. 4:30 p.m. 
CBS). CBS correspondents meet in Man- 
hattan for their fourth annual news round- 
up. 

Rose Bowl (Thurs. 4:45 p.m., NBC 
radio & TV). Southern California v. Wis- 
consin. 

The American Way (Thurs. 10 p.m. 
CBS). A new series of talent auditions 
presented by Bandleader Horace Heidt. 


TELEVISION 
Playhouse of Stars (Fri. 9 p.m. 
CBS). Joan Caulfield in A String of Beads, 
Jack Benny Show (Sun. 7:30 p.m. 


CBS). With Jimmy Stewart. 

Philco TV Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC). Edna Best in Magic Morning. 

Circus Hour (Tues. 8 p.m., NBC). 
With Joe E. Brown, Dolores Gray. 

Kraft TV Theater (Wed. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Ruth Matteson in The Paper Moon. 

Watch Service (Wed. 11 p.m., NBC). 
From Manhattan’s Church of St. Peter 
& St. Andrew. 

New Year's Eve (Wed. 11:55 p.m., 
NBC). Celebration from Times Square. 

Orange Bowl (Thurs. 1:45 p.m., CBS). 
Syracuse v Alabama. 
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Paper’s Production Line 





Rope and Twine Keep Continental-Alford 


Machines and Shipments on Schedule 


The United States produces around 
25,000,000 tons of paper and paper- 
board annually. Paper is a major in- 
dustry, and so far-reaching that its 
output is used as an index of all U.S. 
industrial activity. But few people 
realize that ropes and twines play an 
important role in maintaining this 
industry’s production. 


Says W. J. Alford III—Executive 
Vice President of Continental Paper 
Company and President of Alford 
Cartons, two leading firms in the 
business . . . “Our papermaking ma- 
chines rely on their nylon carrier rope 
(shown in photograph) to feed the 


PLYMOUTH, 


COndage Producla 


HARVEST TWINE ¢ 





ROPE « TYING TWINE e 


continuous paperboard sheet through 
a maze of steam-heated rollers to re- 
move moisture. From this sheet are 
manufactured a thousand and one 
familiar cartons and packages. In ad- 
dition, we need over 7,900,000 feet 
of twine every year—to tie up the 
paperboard sheets for shipment to 
box manufacturers. Where would we 
be without cordage?” 


Cordage products are a seldom 
seen but ever-vital tool of all trades. 
In one way or another, Plymouth 
ropes and twines contribute to every- 
thing you use in your home, your 
business, your leisure. 


Plymouth nylon carrier rope is only 
one of the many ropes engineered spe- 
cially for specific industries. For in- 
formation on this and other Plymouth 
cordage products, write: 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
Dept. IS, Plymouth, Massachusetts 
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You're safer on the road when traffic signs give clear 
warning. That’s why so many signs are made of a special 
paint-holding steel .. . Armco Pain rcrip. Paint on this steel 
lasts much longer than on ordinary metals. That's one reason 
why m: snufacturers use Parntcrip in kitchen cabinets, porch 
furniture and other painted steel products for your home. 





You're safer with combination screen and 
storm sash, No more ladder climbing or 


leaning far out of windows every spring and you and your family 
exhaust system made of Armco ALUMINIZED 


fall. This year-round sash is made of Armco 
Zinccrip, Armco metal. Steel. 
Its protective zinc coating clings tightly 


another special 


through all kinds of weather to assure you 
of long service. And the zine surface is 
especially treated to hold paint much longer. 





No dangerous fumes. 
muffler can mean danger to you I h at's w hy 


This spec ial steel resists heat damage 
in mufflers—lasts at least twice as long as 
ordinary steel mufflers. 
ALuMIN1zED Steel in ranges, toasters, heat- 


ers and other “hot” products for the home. 


accidents 





There are many other Armco special steels that contribute 
to your safety and comfort. So when you're buying products 
made of steel, it will pay you to remember this: The Armco 
label on any product means the manufacturer has care- 
fully selected one of Armco’s special-purpose stcels to give 
you greater satisfaction and more value for your money. 





A rusted-out car You're safer at home or at work when a 


fire extinguisher is handy. When it’s made 


are safer with a car of Armco Stainless Steel you have extra 


assurance it will be ready in any emergency. 
This rustless steel isn’t harmed by water 
and fire-fighting chemicals. It’s also used in 
knives and forks, cooking utensils, roof gut 
ters and downspouts. You'll save in the long 
run with products made of Armco Stainless. 


You'll also find 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION .RMCY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


vy 


ft 





BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Happy New Year 


One reliable measure of how good busi- 
ness is—and how good businessmen ex- 
pect it to be in the new year—is the 
money earmarked for expansion. In the 
first quarter of 1953, SEC and the Com- 
merce Department reported last week, 
businessmen expect to pour money into 
new plants and equipment at an annual 
rate of $28.7 billion v. an estimated rate 
of $28.3 billion in the current quarter. 
Every industry except transportation is 
planning to spend more money for expan- 
sion; public utilities and manufacturers 
will spend more than ever before. 


GOVERNMENT 
New Yardstick 


When General Motors pegged its wages 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ con- 
sumers’ price index, it set a pattern for 
thousands of other union contracts. As 
the index rose, the unions got automatic 
pay increases. Last week it appeared that 
this pattern might soon change. In the 
hope of improving the index’s accuracy, 
BLS announced a radical change in the 
way it is compiled. To reflect changed 
standards of living, BLS will add 75 new 
items (including candy, ice cream, baby 
foods, used cars). It will also check prices 
in twelve additional cities, raising tne to- 
tal to 46, and give food products less 
weight. But the biggest change will be 
to substitute the average of 1947-49 prices 
for the 1935-39 price yardstick now used 
for measuring changes. 

Since the new index is less sensitive to 
minor price fluctuations, it will probably 
provide unions with less of an argument 
for wage increases. Already C.I.O. Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther has warned that the 
autoworkers will not accept an automatic 
change-over to the new index. 


Job for the States? 


In the Northwest, where the public v. 
private power battle has raged for years, 
Bonneville Power Administrator Paul J. 
Raver has been right in the middle of 
many a skirmish, Last week Raver made 
a suggestion to the Bonneville Regional 
Advisory Council which, coming from the 
area’s top federal power man, was star- 
tling indeed. Said he: the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to clear out of the power 
business in the Northwest, turn over the 
job to an “interstate” agency. 

The agency would have authority to 
build dams and possibly assume such 
other financial burdens as flood control, 
navigation, fish & wildlife and recreation 
—all of which now get direct appropria- 
tions from Congress. Its financing would 
come primarily from revenue bonds. 

Raver’s suggestion, made at a time 
when worsening power shortages are caus- 
ing unemployment and brownouts in the 
Northwest, was the first admission from 
a top Government power official that 
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J. M. Heslop 
RANCHER HENDERSON & FRIEND 
Scandals were good for business. 


federal ownership of power may not be 
the best thing for the nation. His plan 
may well meet with approval from the 
Eisenhower Administration. Oregon’s 
Governor Douglas McKay, the incoming 
Interior Secretary, has already said he 
thinks it sound. 


"Businessman's View" 

Critics of the Truman Administration 
have often complained that U.S. foreign 
aid agencies are overstaffed and duplicate 
each other's work. Last week this familiar 
charge was raised again in a report giving 
a businessman's view of the situation. 
Said the report: “We have too many peo- 
ple and too many agencies in Western 
Europe There are at the moment 
four men each with the title of ‘Ambas- 
sador’ in Paris . . . We still have Mutual 
Security Agency missions in some coun- 
tries to which we are not now and for 
some time have not given aid.” Said the 
report: It was time to start cutting off aid 
to Europe and let Europe improve its 
economic position by trade, not aid. 

The interesting fact about this report 
was that it was signed by Charles Sawyer, 
Harry Truman’s Secretary of Commerce. 





Beradorf Goodman 
Wuite Mink Wraps 


Fashion crowned a new queen. 


FUR 
The Latest: Thing 


For weeks the fur trade had buzzed 
with talk about the latest thing in mink. 
“White wonder of the world,” said the 
ads, “white as purest snow.” From the 
Mutation Mink Breeders Association 
came a batch of engraved cards, with a 
golden crown as a crest, announcing the 
arrival of “this superb new fur.” In Man- 
hattan last week, at the first fur auction 
of the new season, it was obvious that 
“Jasmine.” a new white fur, was indeed 
the new queen of the minks. It sold as 
high as $155 a pelt, then settled down 
to around $70 v. about $20 for darker, 
standard pelts. 

If Jasmine was queen of the minks, 
mink was still king of the furs. In swank 
shops across the nation, fur departments 
were jammed with last-minute Christmas 
shoppers. Some bought bleached otter; 
others snapped up dyed beaver, nutria or 
sable. But for most, the goal was a mink. 
Mink outsells all other furs (world pro- 
duction is about 3,250,000 pelts a year), 
accounts for an estimated 65% of the 
dollar volume in the fur business. 

$50 a Night. Though some retail 
prices last week were down a little from 
last year (about $300 on a $5,000 coat), 
Utah’s Mink Rancher David W. Hender- 
son, president of the National Board of 
Fur Farm Organizations, thought the mar- 
ket was off to a good start. One fillip 
came from an unexpected source. Said 
Henderson, whose beady-eyed little To- 
paze breeders (see cut) are worth up to 
$600 apiece: “If anything, the Washing- 
ton mink scandals helped the market by 
bringing the idea of mink coats more & 
more before the public.” In Chicago, the 
Miller Fur Co. was doing a booming 
business renting out mink coats at $so a 
night. Said a harried salesman in Man- 
hattan’s Bergdorf Goodman: “You'd think 
we were giving the stuff away, the way 
people are flocking in.” 

But for all the good news from auction 
rooms and retail stores, minkmen have 
had their troubles. With feed prices high 
and markets erratic, more than 2,000 
ranchers (U.S. total: 6,500) went out of 
business in the past year. With coat 
manufacturers, a big complaint is the 20% 
luxury tax, which puts prices just out of 
reach of a big market. 

Pelts & Problems. The biggest head- 
ache in the industry is self-induced: the 
constant scramble for new mutations 
among the ranchers and their minks. Time 
was when a woman would go into a shop 
and simply ask for mink; now she asks for 
such varieties as Black Diamond, Topaze 
(a golden brown) or Royal Pastel (a 
honey beige). As each new mutation hits 
the market, as in the case of white Jas- 
mine last week, it is ballyhooed through- 
out the trade. Result: within a year it is 
more plentiful, and prices skid. 

Silverblu mink, the first commercially 
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Leon SWIRBUL 


successful mutation, brought as much as 
$260 a pelt ten years ago. Now it is down 
to about $30. Sapphire, new two years 
ago, sold for as much as $110 when it 
first hit the market. Now, with produc- 
tion up from 30,000 to some 200,000 
pelts in 1952, it averages about $42. 

Hazards of Fashion. Aside from the 
hazards of such fads (rebelling designers 
have threatened to plug such furs as sable 
and chinchilla), the wild scramble for 
mutations has confused the public. The 
real value in a mink coat is the quality 
of the fur itself and the long hours of 
skilled workmanship required to make a 
coat. With the new Jasmine mutation, 
for example, Manhattan's Bergdorf Good- 
man might pay $4,950 for the skins, 
$1,800 for the labor.* Rent and other 
overhead expenses would bring the cost 
of the coat to $7,300, and Bergdorf's 
would sell it for $12,000 plus tax. 

But most mink-hunting women have 
little idea of how or where the coats 
come from, At a mink ranch not long 
ago, a woman visitor asked: “How many 
times a year do you pelt the animals?” 
Answered the scornful rancher, deadpan: 
“Well, we used to pelt twice a year, 
but it was hard on the minks, so we cut 
it down to once.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Fake Wheels. To cash in on the sports 
car fad, Los Angeles’ Calnevar Co. brought 
out a “simulated wire wheel,” a stainless- 
steel, spoked disk which can be snapped 
on in place of the conventional hubcap. 
Good for any U.S. car (except Stude- 
baker, Lincoln and the Nash Ambassa- 
dor), Calnevar’s sporty gadget covers the 
entire wheel, looks like the real thing. 
Calnevar has orders for 50,000, expects to 
sell 250,000 in 1953. Price: $99.50 to 
$r1og.so for a set of four (real wire wheels 
cost $300 extra a set). But the company 


* A full-length mink coat takes up to 8o care- 
fully matched and graded Each skin is 
sliced diagonally into dozens of strips, less than 
a quarter of an inch wide. Then the strips are 
sewn back together to form a two-inch-wide 
piece of fur equal to the length of the coat. 
These long swatches of fur, in turn, are sewn 
together to make the coat 
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pelts 


S2F-1 
Mission accomplished. 


may find the competition hot since half a 
dozen other companies have similar disks. 

Fabrics for Refrigerators. International 
Harvester’s new Decorator Model refrig- 
erators will have fabric-covered doors de- 
signed to: 1) eliminate the chipping of 
enamel or porcelain door finishes; 2) let 
the housewife match her refrigerator with 
her kitchen décor. The changeable wash- 
able fabrics will be available in a va- 
riety of patterns, with window curtains 
to match. 

Plastic Painkiller. Larson Laboratories 
of Erie, Pa. put on sale a spray-on plastic 
to make easier the removal of adhesive 
bandages. Squirted on the skin before 
tape is applied, the Adhesive Balm Spray 
(containing Monsanto's Santicizer No. 8) 
forms an antiseptic, stainless plastic film, 
later permits dressings to be peeled off 
with almost no pain to the patient. A 
12-0z, can: $3. 

Theft-Proof Wheat. The Roosevelt 
Stockman’s Association put on sale con- 
fetti to foil wheat thieves. (For the last 
few years there have been several big 
wheat thefts a year in Roosevelt Coun- 
ty, Mont.) Packaged with a code number 
printed on each piece of paper, the con- 
fetti is mixed with the farmer's wheat, 
and the code number recorded by elevator 
men when the wheat is traded. If the 
wheat is stolen, the code number makes 
it easy to identify when resold. 

Double-Barreled Paint Gun. Chicago’s 
Binks Manufacturing Co. announced a 
new paint gun with two nozzles which 
speeds the drying of paint. While the paint 
(Glidden Co.’s new resin, Nu-Pon A) is 
shot from one spray head, a fluid catalyst 
issues from the other, quickly combines 
with the paint to help it dry quickly. The 
gun is necessary because the reaction will 
only take place when paint and catalyst 
meet at the moment of application. Price 
of the gun: $147. 


AVIATION 
The Killer Plane 


On the apron of its Bethpage, L.I. fly- 
ing field, Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. last week showed off its newest 
Navy plane, the S2F-1, a submarine kill- 
er. The S2F-1, powered by two Wright 
1.450-h.p. piston engines, looks like a 








-FPG for Fortune 
Leroy GRUMMAN 


Victor Jorgensen 


lumpy cigar and is built for range, not 
speed. But it is probably crammed with 
more electronic gear than any other U.S. 
warplane; its search equipment can locate 
a completely submerged submarine by 
picking up the sub’s magnetic field. And 
when it finds a sub, it has a type of guided 
missile to blast it. 

The new plane does the work of two old 
ones. Until now, Navy carrier-based planes 
have hunted subs in teams; one radar 
plane hunted the sub while the other car- 
ried the weapons to kill it. The new 
hunter-killer plane will not only save val- 
uable carrier space but its range is so great 
that it can patrol a much wider area than 
the old teams. By next fall, Grumman will 
hit peak production, and manufacture of 
the old teams will be stopped. 

Like Sterling. In developing a new 
weapon tailored for an exacting Navy job, 
Grumman once more carried out its 23- 
year-old mission as the chief supplier of 
Navy planes. During World War II it 
turned out 17,000 planes, including Hell- 
cat and Wildcat fighters, the backbone of 
the Navy's carrier squadrons. To the 
Navy, said the late Vice Admiral John C. 
McCain, the name Grumman was like 
“sterling” on silver. 

In the postwar collapse of the aircraft 
business, Grumman’s reputation was en- 
hanced in another way. As most plane- 
makers dived into the red, it kept flying 
in the black. When the war ended, it had 
little else on its books except an order for 

,200 Navy FSF Bearcats which was cut 
back drastically. President Leon A. Swir- 
bul, then executive vice president, gave 
every one of his 25,500 workers a friendly 
farewell and a diploma-like dismissal no- 
tice. Then he rehired the 3,500 men he 
wanted to keep permanently. 

Like many another airframe maker, 
Grumman diversified into such strange 
lines as aluminum canoes and dinghies. To 
help pay the overhead, “Jake” Swirbul 
snared contracts to overhaul Navy planes 
and to service foreign airlines planes. For 
the civilian airplane market, Grumman's 
Widgeon amphibians were refitted for ex- 
ecutive use, and Grumman began making 
its fast, versatile Mallards and the Alba- 
tross, an air-sea rescue plane. Swirbul’s 
tactics succeeded in keeping the company 
narrowly in the black. By 1948 Chairman 
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Leroy R. Grumman had a new Panther A. B. Clow, Executive Director 


set rio yet new orders for it ae well co | LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIV. 


older planes, and Grumman made a com- American Cysnamid Company says: 
fortable $2,393,311. 
Like an Accordion. When the Korean 


war broke, the company was ready to step f S d | . 
up production of Panthers (the first Navy pee p us savings 
jets to go into combat in Korea) by 


. 
means of its “accordion plan.” To keep makes sense with Lederle- 
capacity flexible without big capital out- ’ . 

rae this plan called for subcontracting that’s why we ship 

wing panels, tail surfaces and other small- 

er parts to outsiders, not only for Pan- 

thers but also for the Cougar, a swept- 

wing Panther. Thus, Swirbul has kept his 

work force down to 11,800—less than half ; 


> 


Grumman's wartime peak, although his . 
order backlog has soared to roughly $900 LEDERLE REALLY ansuereo\ f | 
million. (In 1952's first six months Grum- OUR $.0.5. FOR THEIR NEW LEDERLE HAS FOUND | 
man made $2.2 million). “WONDER DRUG,” IF IT’S AN OUT THAT AIR FREIGHT 

Nevertheless, the company was cramped YN AUREOMYCIN. EMERGENCY WE’RE Is AS FAST AS AIR EXPRESS | 
for space to build longer runways for jets a THEIR BOYS! - I AND UMPTEEN | 
at the Bethpage plant. Owners of new : & ; ww TIMES CHEAPER! 


houses, who had crowded as close as 50 ft. 
to Grumman’s runways, began objecting 
to the roar of jets. Navy brass was all for 
moving Grumman to a less crowded and 
less vulnerable inland site. But Swirbul 
persuaded the Navy to build Grumman a 
$22 million plant and test field on 4,500 
acres so miles farther out on Long Island. 
There Grumman may build a successor to 
its Cougar, a new FroF jet fighter, now 
being tested at Edwards Air Force Base 
(Muroc), Calif. Says Swirbul: “It may 
revolutionize fighter design.” 


PERSONNEL , p 


Repair Job WO WONDER SO MANY BIG : \ RIGHT. SPEED PLUS 
FIRMS USE THE TIGERS S wl SAVINGS MAKES 
REGULARLY. SENSE WITH LEDERLE 
; —AND EVERY 
SHIPPER. 


For National Can Corp., 1952 was a | 
hard year. Because of the steel strike, a 
lost decision on an old breach-of-contract 
suit, and a costly adjustment in freight 
rates, the company lost $491,241 in the 
first nine months. National, deciding that 
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FOLDING CHAIR 
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PUBLIC 
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need! 


Americas Number One Buy- 
In Style, Strength, Long Life 
and Economy! 


Special low prices on quantity 
purchases. Ask your Samson dis- 
tributor or write us direct! 


|  Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Div. 
4 Department F-4, Detroit 29, Michigan 
¥ d- 
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MANAGEMENT 


Standardize, Yet Diversify? 


In the face of current high taxes and 
rising costs, most manufacturers next 
week begin the new year saddled with a 
weighty problem: How to find more effi- 
cient, less costly production methods 
that won't sacrifice the product flexibility 
needed to meet demands of market 
development and competition. 

Probably the most obvious answer lies 
in the economical special surface treat- 
ments that are possible with molded plas- 
tic products. From Monsanto this week 
came confirmation. A report to manage- 
ment on plastics, just published, shows 
manufacturers can standardize on 
product size and shape with plastics, yet 
gain functional and decorative variety 


how 


through several colors and a few simple 
surface treatments. 

This report is available to manage 

ment on request. It explains the advan- 
tages of lacquering, printing, metallizing, 
hot stamping, silk screening, and other 
decorating techniques for plastics. For 
your free copy, write 
MONSANTO CHEM- ~\ 
ICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Room 
1120, Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. 


MONSANTO 
—__hA_- 
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what it needed 
literally bought 
In a stock-swap deal 


to buy 


was new management 
a new president, 

National agreed 
2 smaller rival named Cans, Inc. so 
that it could get Cans, Inc.’s founder and 
president, Robert Sam Solinsky, 58. When 
the deal goes through this week (stock- 
holders’ approval seems assured ), Solinsky 
will become president of National, replac- 
ing C. L. (for Charles Lewis) Thompson 
65, who stays on as chairman. A bustling 
go-getter, Solinsky should be right at 
home in his new job. A onetime executive 
at giant Continental Can 
vice president of National in 1939, when 
he quit to form his own company. 

With time out to do a turn with WPB 
during World War II, Solinsky built his 
little Cans, Inc. into an $8,000,000-a-year 
business making containers for Perk Dog 
Food (Time Sept. 29), 


chips beer. 








he was assistant 


popcorn, potato 
and Competitors think the 
with National Can is that it has 
been run too long by men who have been 
sitting on their own product. By exploit- 
ing such new markets as canned whole 
milk, Solinsky hopes to get the company 
back on its feet from fourth to 
third in the industry. Says he: “You don’t 
mind doing repairs that’s 
basically sound.” 


trouble 


boost it 


on a_ house 


Other personnel changes 

@ T.W.A.’s Chairman Warren Lee Pier- 
was elected chairman of the U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, American industry's chief pol- 
icymaking body on foreign-trade matters. 
Long a figure in international trade, Pier- 
Harvard-trained past 
president of the International Air Trans- 
port Association, served on the Tripartite 
Commission unscrambling German debts 
(Time, Aug. 18), and was president of the 
Export-Import Bank for ten years. He is a 
firm believer in “two-way trade, not one- 
way aid. 

@ To replace George M. Humphrey, the 
new Treasury Secretary the 
M. A. Hanna Co. turned over the chair- 
man’s duties to Vice Chairman George H. 
. A Princeton man veteran 
of 26 years in the coal business. Love will 
stay on as president of the Hann 
trolled Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., 
world’s biggést bituminous coal company. 


RAILROADS 
U. P.'s Buildup 


son, 56 


son, a lawyer, is a 


directors of 


Love, 5 ind a 


con- 


The 9,867-mile Union Pacific makes 
more money than any other U.S. railroad 
but spends it freely for improvements. 





ifth 


Though only sixth in rail mileage 
in revenues,* U.P. plowed $102,300,000 
this year into one of the biggest building 
programs in its 90-year history. Last week 
President Arthur Stoddard fired up U.P. 
for another big expansion. 

Two years had ten 
General Electric gas turbine electric loco- 








ago he ordered 





* Last year U.P. earned $68.8 million, nearly 
$1,700,¢ more than the second-place Santa Fe 
on rt less gross revenue. Oil operations pro 
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ARTHUR STODDARD 
sy Bessie, a clear track. 


the first ordered by a U.S. rail- 
at a cost of $5,400,000. Last week, 
with only six delivered, he ordered anoth- 
er 15 for $8.6 After running his 
turbine U.P.’s mountain- 
ous track between Ogden, Utah and Green 
River, Wyo., Stoddard was convinced that 
they will revolutionize railroading 
more than the coming of the diesels. 


For Me 


motives 
road 








ooo. 


locomotives on 


even 


For most railroaders, gas turbine en- 
gines are still too risky a proposition. 
But U.P.’s board of directors has faith 
that Stoddard is on the right track. 


Nebraska-born, Stoddard joined U.P. as 


a $30-a-month station helper 36 years 
ago, has been with U.P. ever since, ex- 
cept for stints in both wars. A colonel 
in World War II, he served as adviser to 
the Iranian National Railway, which 
helped carry supplies from the Persian 
Gulf to Russia. In his 34 years as U.P. 
president, the board has let him run 
things pretty much his own way. 

The U.P.’s turbine locomotive, which 
some workers call “Messy Bessie,”’ packs 


soc h.p.) into less length 
and burns cheap bunker 
for fuel. Electric hopes that 
some day the engine will run on coal, As 
the biggest producer of coal west of the 
Mississippi, U.P. could get the full bene- 
fits of such a locomotive. 

Though gas turbines will ultimately be 
cheaper to maintain than they 
have disadvantages. They burn almost as 
much fuel while idling as when running 
full blast, thus are not efficient on short 
hauls or stop & go passenger trains. But 
they are ideal for hauling fast freight over 
U.P.’s mountainous track and can, like a 
diesel, run 300 to 400 miles without re- 
fueling or stopping for water. By using 
them only on such runs, Stoddard figures 
that U.P. will save on maintenance, and 
pile up plenty of know-how against the 
day when turbines are improved 
enough for general service. 


more power (4 
than the diesel 


oil General 
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New Issues-1952 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. INc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of 
Issue 
$15,000,000 
4,000,000 
9,500,000 
8,300,000 
19,600,000 ¢: 
2,009,000 
2,350,000 


State & Municipal 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Var. rates Notes, Due 1952-53 (3 issues) 


BURLINGTON . VT. 
% Bonds, Due 1957-81 


pclngaee BOARD OF EDUCATION, ILL. 
2% Bonds, Due 1955-72 


CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT, ILL. 
ii & 3%4% Garage Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-82 


INCINNATI. 0. 
ING a lta % Bonds, Due 1953-92 


da aarti er, Sacto wine 
2.40% Bonds, Due 1953-81 


CRANSTON, R.1. 
214% Bonds, Due 1953-79 


3,000,000 DA 


LLAS COUNTY, TEX. 
3%, 17e% & 2% Bonds, Due 1953-82 


3,000,000 DANVI 


LLE, VA. 
134% & 1.90% Bonds, Due 1953-82 


2,800,000 DE 


2,500,000 
2,250,000 
2,725,000 
4,750,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
6,700,000 
6,000,000 
2,255,000 HE! 


30,000,000 
1,700,000 
3,444,000 
2,600,000 
2,305,000 N. 

18,574,000 
4,500,000 
5,900,000 
3,000,000 o1 
2,000,000 

44,470,000 


3,000,000 PIT 
3,000,000 Po! 
35,000,000 
2,170,000 
15,000,000 SAN 





3,000,000 HEM 
1,860,000 HI 


3,450,000 PHOENDS UNI 


KALB COUNTY, GA. 
242% Bonds, Due 1953-70 & 1977-82 
DENVER, COLO., CITY AND COUNTY OF 
344%, 154% & 114% Bonds, Dae 1953-72 


DUPAGE CO. COM.H. SCH. DIST. No, 95, ILL. 
242% & 244% Bonds, Due 1954-72 


BAST LIVERPOOL CITY SCH, DIST., O. 
% Bonds, Due 1953-7 ‘dl 


Fast PROVIDENCE, R. 
2.20% Bonds, Due eh ‘i 


prs COUNTY, V. 
2.40% Bonds, Due ios 70 


FLINT, MICH. 
Var. rates Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1953-83 


FULTON COUNTY, GA.t+ 
2% Bonds, Due 1953-72 


HAWAII, TERRITORY OF} 
2% Bonds, Due 1955-72 


MPSTEAD, N.Y., U.F. S/D No. 
2.40% & 2.70% Bonds, Due 1952- or (2 issues) 


IPSTEAD, N.Y., U.P. S/D No. 27 
2.70% Bonds, Due 1953.82 


INGHAM, MASS. 
1,80% Bonds, Due 1953-72 
LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS+ 
244% Bonds, Due 1953-7 
MARION COUNTY, 0. 

2% Bonds, Due ae 74 


MIAMI BEACH, 
2.60% & 2.9096 bonds, Due 1952-71 (2 issues) 


MONONGALIA CO. BOARD OF ED., W. VA. 
waned ay Due iu 72 


My H, ite Boots, Due 1954-92 & 1954-83 
NASSAU COUNTY, N.Y.+ 
212% Bonds, Due 1953-82 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 

Var. rates eens Due si ot 


OKLAHM INTY, OKLA.+ 
piss pew ‘ & Bonds! Due 1555-7 77 
LANDO UTILITIES COMMISSION. 
oo & 2.10% Water & Elec. Rev. Bonds, Due 1955-71 
Pf tag Res N.Y., U.F. SCH. DIST. No, 17 
2.70% Bonds,'Due 1953.81 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.t 
Var. rates pesos Due 1953-83 (2 issues) 
IN HIGH SCH. DIST., ARIZ. 
M% & 3% Boas, Due 1953-71 
SBURGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, PA. 
258% Bonds, Due 1953-77 


LK COUNTY No. 1 
Bra, 234% & 244% Bonds; Dec 1953-09" 


PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY} 

3% Bonds, Due 1982 

SALINA AND CLAY, N.Y,, CENT. $/D N. 

i Bonds, Due — si’ pee 
RANCISCO, CAL., CITY & COUNTY OF 

The liste Bonds, Das 195369 


Amount of 
Issue 
$20,000,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 
10,000,000 
24,000,000 


64,239,000 


60,000,000 
50,000,000 


8,520,000 
25,000,000 
62,000,000 

9,060,000 


10,000,000 
12,000,000 
10,000,000 
20,000,000 
22,545,000 


15,000,000 
15,000,000 
25,000,000 

8,170,000 


50,000,000 
10,000,000 


20,000,000 VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
First & Ref Mtge Bonds, 349% due October 1, 1982 . 
12,000,000 WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, Series O, 3149, Due 1982 . . . 
ADDITIONAL RAILROAD BONDS AND E! 
ata MENT TRUST CERTIFICATES—21 ISSUES . . 
61,800,000 ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY AND INDUS- 
TRIAL BONDS—12 ISSUES . ......s 
Descriptive circulars or prospectuses and current quotations 
will be supplied for any of these securities upon request. 
* To Dee. 11, 1952 


Corporate 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
34696 Sinking Fund Debentures due 1977 . . . « 
BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, Series D, 344%, Due 1982 . . . 
CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 342% Series due 1982. . . . 
CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, Series D, 342%, Due 1982 . . .« 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY EQUIP. 
MENT TRUSTS OF 1952 276% & 314% Equip Trust 
Ctfs, Due 1952-67 (3 issues) . . . ° 
CHICAGO AND WESTERN INDIANA RAILROAD 
COMPANY? First Coll Trust Mtge 14% Sinking 
Fund Bonds, Series A, Due 1982 . . tare: 2 
THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
344% Debentures, Series C, Due 1977 . . . . 
CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, INC. First & Refg “a Bonds 30% — H, 
Due March 1,1982 . . ° 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
TRUST OF 1953 278% Equip Trust Crfs, Due 1953-68 
ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
First Mtge 3489 Bonds, Series C, Due 1984 . . e 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
Cons Mtge 30-Yr 37% Bonds, Series E, Due 1982 . 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL EQUIPMENT TRUSTS, 
SERIES HH & 35 278% & 254% Lette sees Ctfs, 
Due 1952-67 (2 issues). . . « Sue 6 
IOWA POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 3449 Seriesdue 1982... . . 
LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, Series due February 1, 1982, 34e% 
NEW BRUNSWICK, PROVINCE OF 
414% 20-Yr Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1972 . . 
NEW JERSEY BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Thirty-Two Year 344% Debentures, Due 1984 . . . 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTS OF 1952 38%, a & 344% aoe Trust 
Ctfs, Due 1953-67 (3 issues) . 2. . ee e¢ 
PEABODY COAL COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, Series B, 4429, Due 1972 . . . 
POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 3149 Series due 1987 . . . . 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA, INC. 
First Mtge Bonds, Series J, 354%, Due 1982 . . . 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY EQUIPMENT 
TRUST, SERIES HH 254% Equip Trust Ctfs, Due 
1953-62... ae ee » we walle 
UNITED GAS CORPORATI 
First Mtge & Coll Tr Bonds, 3% Series due 1972 . 
UTAH POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 344% Seriesdue 1982. . . 





Underwriting 
Interest 


$ 4,100,000 
5,450,000 
5,100,000 
6,950,000 


10,350,000 


3,644,000 
10,950,000 


16,950,000 
3,270,000 
20,250,000 
4,900,000 


5,160,000 
3,450,000 
9,300,000 
1,250,000 
9,200,000 


11,145,000 
7,250,000 
6,000,000 
4,450,000 


7,520,000 
11,050,000 
3,750,000 
3,950,000 
5,200,000 


40,820,000 
45,440,000 


+ Isswe headed jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. All other issues were beaded, or 


purchased and offered alone, by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine. 


Send For Year-End Bond Survey and Helpful Tax Chart 


000,000 SEA’ WASH. 
25, 24% % tighe & Power Rev, Bonds, Due 1970-87 
2,100,000 TONAWANDA, N.Y., U.F. SCH. DIST. No. 1+ 


'% Bonds, Due a jill 
2,000,000 
2 it aes ee & & Sx Rev 
30,000,000 WEST VIRGINIA, STATE OF 
1%, ny & = Veterans’ Bonds, gg 1952-71 


000 YORK C AUTHORITY, P. 
4700, 2%, Tac 8 & nets Sewer Rev. Boads. Due 1956-83 


TULSA CO., DIST. No. 1 
oa ke & nie ie Beds B Dus io: og 72 


SCH. AUTH. 
Due 1953-81 


53,321,000 ADDITIONAL MUNICIPAL BONDS—89 ISSUES 


Concise survey of 1952 bond marker and outlook 
for 1953, and new tax chart co help you determine 
the value of tax exemption in your income bracket. 
Write without obligation for folders TM-52, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


123 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 * 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 







INC. 











CINEMA 





Post Time 


In 1927, when Silent Cinemactress 
Janet Gaynor won Hollywood's first Acad- 
emy Award for her acting in Seventh 
Heaven, a gold-plated Oscar statuette was 
worth about $150. The value of most 
gewgaws has risen since then, but Oscars 
have outstripped them all. Hollywood 
publicists have long since discovered that 
these “noncommercial” citations for artis- 
tic merit have a specific box-office value: 
a mere Oscar nomination can add about 
$100,000 to a movie's gross. An actual 
award, if well exploited, may be worth 
$500,000, 

In this year’s sweepstakes, proper tim- 
ing is essential. Many Oscar contenders 
released earlier this year (e.g., /vanhoe, 
Snows of Kilimanjaro, Carrie) are com- 
monly regarded as already too old to get 
an Academy nod. This strange tradition 
of fast-fading eligibility has produced an 
equally strange custom: year-end “pre- 
release” of most of the brightest Oscar 
hopefuls. 

Under Academy rules, feature movies 
eligible for 1952 Oscars must be ex- 
hibited for no less than a week, their runs 
to start no later than midnight on New 
Year's Eve. In February, Academy mem- 
bers, along with members of various guilds, 
will hold a “primary election,” pick five 
nominees each for best picture, best acting, 
best direction, etc. A final, secret balloting 
will set the stage for the searchlights and 
ceremonious hullaballoo in March. 

This week, on the eve of Oscar post 
time, the moviemakers were busily groom- 
ing their hottest entries and preparing to 
trot them out. Along Beverly Hills’s Wil- 
shire Boulevard and in several art thea- 
ters in the year’s last week, marquees 
will blaze with a flurry of top-rated (by 


their makers) new titles. The leading 
entries: 

@ The Bad and the Beautiful (M-G-M), 
a story about a Hollywood producer, with 
Candidates Kirk Douglas and Lana Turner. 
@ My Cousin Rachel (20th Century-Fox), 
co-starring Newcomer Richard Burton and 
Olivia de Havilland, who is hopeful of a 
third best-actress Oscar (previous awards: 
1946, 1949). The studio's dark horse: 
Stars and Stripes Forever, with Clifton 
Webb playing the late John Philip Sousa 
(see below). 

@ Come Back, Little Sheba (Hal Wallis: 
Paramount), a film version of the 1950 
Broadway hit play (Time, Feb. 27, 1950) 
about a reformed drunk and his sluttish 
wife, starring Shirley Booth, who appears 
to be a cinch for a best-actress nomina- 
tion (see below). 

@ The Member of the Wedding (Stanley 
Kramer; Columbia), the story of an un- 
happy twelve-year-old girl and her sym- 
pathetic Mammy, with Julie Harris and 
Ethel Waters (both top-actress hopefuls) 
in their original Broadway parts (see be- 
low). Director Fred Zinnemann, himself 
a good Oscar prospect, might lose out, 
paradoxically, if the vote for him is split 
between Member and his High Noon, 
whose star, Gary Cooper, is in the running 
for his second Oscar (his first: in 1941, 
for Sergeant York), 

@ The Jazz Singer (Warner), a remake, 
starring Nightclub Comic Danny Thom- 
as, of the first (1927) sound picture, 
which starred Al Jolson. 

@ Hans Christian Andersen, Sam Gold- 
wyn's bid for every Oscar in the Acad- 
emy’s trophy case. 

@ The Star (Bert Friedlob; 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox), with Bette Davis* suffering 


* For other news of Actress Davis, see THEATER. 





BRANDON DE WILDE, ETHEL Waters & Jute Harris 
In a real world, honky-tonks and Rachmaninoff. 
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heavy emotional weather as a fading mov- 
ie actress (Bette won Oscars in 1935 for 
Dangerous and in 1938 for Jezebel). 

@ Moulin Rouge (John Huston; United 
Artists), a biography of dwarfish Painter 
Toulouse-Lautrec, starring José Ferrer, 
wearing shoes on his knees, in his bid for 
a second award (his first: Cyrano de 
Bergerac). 


The New Pictures 
The Member of the Wedding (Stan- 


ley Kramer; Columbia) is a twelve-year- 
old girl named Frankie, poised between 
childhood and adolescence in an “empty, 
ugly house” somewhere in the Deep South. 
Here she lives out her dreams with two 
other lonely people: her solemn, bespec- 
tacled, six-year-old cousin and playmate, 
John Henry (Brandon de Wilde), and 
Berenice, the Negro cook (Ethel Waters). 
In her desire to “belong,” the motherless 
Frankie romantically identifies herself 
with her about-to-be-married brother and 
his bride, and plans to accompany them 
on their honeymoon. 

When she is rejected as a “member 
of the wedding,” the grief-stricken girl 
runs away, returning home after a night 
of terror on a honky-tonk street. The 
fade-out finds her “a member of the 
whole world.” Her summer illusions have 
been replaced by an interest in a real 
world that includes both boys and the 
music of Rachmaninoff. 

Carson McCullers’ 1946 short novel 
and her prizewinning 1950 stage adapta- 
tion were fresh, fine-strung variations on 
a theme: the ache and elation of pre- 
adolescence. The movie is also based on 
mood rather than dramatic incident. At 
times the down-to-earth movie camera is 
at odds with this fragile, poetic mood 
piece. At other times the film seems to be 
more play than picture: it comes most 
vibrantly alive when it forsakes the one- 
set stage original and, untrammeled by 
high-flown talk, roves through the neigh- 
borhood, e¢.g., Frankie’s journey through 
blaring, glaring honky-tonk town. But 
the total effect is nonetheless a film poem. 
In Fred (High Noon) Zinnemann’s direc- 
tion, it often reaches successfully for that 
most elusive of movie qualities—the 
catch in the throat. 

The three leading players all repeat 
their stage roles. Making her movie debut, 
elfin-faced Julie Harris (who won a New 
York Drama Critics Circle award for her 
stage portrayal of Frankie) gives a breath- 
less performance: now she is Frankie in a 
boyish crew cut, gawky and all elbows 
(“You have the sharpest set of human 
bones I ever felt,” says Berenice): then 
she is the romantic Miss F, Jasmine Ad- 
ams, frail-handed and full of a dreamy 
grace and pensive beauty. At one mo- 
ment she throws a knife at Berenice, in 
the next cuddles up in her lap. But for all 
her lightning acting range, the ruthless, 
close-up camera sometimes reveals the 
fact that this is a 26-year-old actress 
play-acting at being a tavelve-year-old girl. 
As the big, motherly Berenice, Ethel Wa- 
ters gives a richly compassionate per- 
formance that is the most full-bodied in 
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CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 

















... to help lacquer manufacturers 
produce furniture finishes that 
stand up when exposed for long 
periods to sunlight and to extreme 


heat or cold. 


SOLUTION... 


lacquer resins made with 
Hercules P.E., a chemically uni- 
form pentaerythritol, made by 
Hercules for its own lacquer resins 
and those of other manufacturers. 
By adding toughness and flexibil- 
ity to lacquer resins, P.E. makes 
possible fine furniture lacquers 
that do not crack or “‘craze”’ un- 


der adverse climatic conditions. 


RESULT... 


. . . furniture that retains its 
smooth, lustrous finish from fac- 
tory to home—and stays that 
way. Furniture manufacturers 
and retailers welcome lacquer fin- 
ishes containing these improved 
resins because they increase sales 


appeal and customer satisfaction. 


Finish with a Future 
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Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


... plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, soaps, detergents, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, 


to name a few, use Hercul 





synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 


icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 933 Market Street, Wilmington, De zs 
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FEEL BETTER FAST! 





B. F. Goodrich 
rubber products 


may help you save money 
in your plant 


LL you have to do is list on your 

letterhead the numbers of the items 

listed below in which youare interested. 

Then sign your name and title and mail 

it to us. Perhaps the information we 

will send you can help you to better 

and more economical ways of doing 

things in your business. 

A-1 Grommet V belts—last 20 to 50% 
longer. 

A-2 Cord conveyer belts—stand more 
impact. 

A-3 Highflex transmission belting —with 
strongest belt fabric made. 

A-4 Type 50 air hose—handles 85% of 
all air hose needs. 

A-5 Burstproof steam hose —ends hazard 
of scalding. 

A-6 Industrial fire hose —with patented 
end protection. 

A-7 Tank linings—rubber locked to metal 
with Vulcalock process. 


WRITE: The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Dept. IP- 5,Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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Burt Lancaster & SHIRLEY BooTH 
For a happy past, a private symbol. 


the film. Most effective shot: Ethel Wa- 
ters rocking the two lonely children to 
her bosom while singing the hymn His 
Eye Is on the Sparrow. 


Come Back, Little Sheba (Hal Wallis: 
Paramount) is a minor but moving trag- 
edy on a major theme: the lives of quiet 
desperation that men lead. Its central 
characters are two mismated people: Doc 
(Burt Lancaster), who was once a prom- 
ising medical student, and “pretty Lola” 
(Shirley Booth), who once had lots of 
beaux. Then Doc got Lola into trouble and 
had to marry her; their baby died. Now, 
after 20 years which seems to have “van- 
ished into thin air,’ Doc is a chiropractor 
and a reformed drunk, while Lola is “old, 
fat and sloppy,” with nothing on her 
mind but dreams of a lost puppy, Little 
Sheba, which is her own private symbol 
of the happy past. When their student 
boarder (Terry Moore) appears to have 
turned slut as Lola once did, Doc goes off 
on an alcoholic bender. By the time he 
returns from his drunk cure, a beaten, 
humbled man, Lola is facing the fact that 
Little Sheba has gone for good. 

Like William Inge’s 1950 play, which 
Daniel Mann (who also directed the stage 
version ) has carefully and faithfully trans- 
ferred to the screen, the picture skirts 
the chaotic core of its subject, substituting 
pity for penetration, sympathy for real in- 
sight. The film also blunts some of the 
drama’s edges (e.g., the seduction of the 
college student) because of the require- 
ments of screen censorship. But the movie 
remains a generally honest and affecting 
examination of a marriage dying piecemeal 
from a sort of emotional anemia. The 
picture is at its best when it owes least to 
the stage play—in James Wong Howe's 
evocatively drab photography, and in such 
scenes of slack and silence as when Lola 
stands entranced at the kitchen door 
watching Terry and her athlete boy friend 


(Richard Jaeckel) neck in the parlor. 

Forsaking his usual swashbuckling roles, 
Burt Lancaster plays the sleepwalking Doc 
with great earnestness, but his perform- 
ance frequently makes the character seem 
wooden rather than frustrated. It is in 
Shirley Booth’s characterization that the 
movie really catches fire. Making her 
screen debut at 45, after some twoscore 
years of success on stage and radio (she 
was the original Miss Duffy of Duffy's 
Tavern), auburn-haired Actress Booth, 
shiftlessly waddling around and prattling 
away endlessly in a singsong voice, does a 
highly skillful job of bringing the gabby, 
good-natured, slatternly Lola to life. For 
her stage portrayal of Lola, Shirley Booth 
won five awards (New York Drama Crit- 
ics Circle, Newspaper Guild, Donaldson, 
Barter, Antoinette Perry). Her screen 
characterization may yet win her a sixth: 
an Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences Oscar, for which she is already 
being enthusiastically boomed. 


Stars and Stripes Forever (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) is a brassy movie based on the 
life of the late bandmaster and march 
king, John Philip Sousa. Inspired by 
Sousa’s autobiography, Marching Along, 
the picture is a sketchy cinemusical rather 
than a fully orchestrated biography. Be- 
tween booming Sousa marches, the movie 
depicts Sousa as a frustrated ballad writer 
who conducted the U.S. Marine Corps 
band (which he led under five Presidents 
—from Rutherford Hayes to Benjamin 
Harrison). In 1892 he formed his own 
band, which successfully toured the world. 
For musical variety, there are snatches 
from some of Sousa’s light operas. And for 
romance, there is a fictional—and fairly 
flat—subplot involving a young marine in 
Sousa’s band (Robert Wagner) and a bur- 
lesque beauty (Debra Paget). 

Decked out in beard and spectacles, 
Clifton Webb plays Sousa as a wry, rather 
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pixyish personality. But the role gives ex- 
Dancer Webb an opportunity to do the 
two-step, which was introduced in 1890 to 
the strains of Sousa’s Washington Post 
march. Stars and Stripes Forever hits a 
few sour notes in its long-winded dialogue 
stretches, but when it strikes up the band 
and plays the stuffing out of such rousing 
Sousa marches as Semper Fidelis and the 
title tune, it is a spirited show. 





No Time for Flowers (Mort Briskin: 
RKO Radio} is an addlepated little romp | 
that pits the party line against the roman- 
tic line in Behind-the-Iron-Curtaint Czech- | 
oslovakia. Viveca Lindfors is an unglam- 
erous Prague secretary who stomps about 
dressed in what appears to be an old bur- 
lap bag, and whose clod of a boy friend 
woos her with gifts of herring. But soon a 
handsome comrade (Paul Christian), just 
returned from attaché duty in the United 
States, shows up and starts to shower her | 
with such capitalistic blessings as nylons, 
lipstick and champagne. He also offers 
her a bubble bath and a low-cut evening 
gown from Saks Fifth Avenue. 

Naturally, these treasonous baubles turn 












Viveca’s head. By the fade-out, the at- K 
taché and the by-now-thoroughly-glam- Pa 
orous Viveca have escaped from Czecho- * 
slovakia to the U.S. zone in Austria, out- / 
witting a political-police chief who is | 
addicted to such pronouncements as D 
“Love is purely a private enterprise. The “§ 
state must come first.” Of some interest ~ 
in the proceedings are the authentic- : : Z : os 
looking backgrounds, filmed entirely in | Carter shows you how to choose just the right Bt) 
Austria. : 3 K. 
C ane Carbon and Ribbon ; 
URRENT HOICE . , ry ks ~ & 
Forbidden Games. A small French for denen kind of job. Es 
masterpiece that looks at a grownup’s war- 2 
ring world through the realistic eyes. of a "T've learned a lot from Carter’s # 


little booklet... and found it fun 


child (Time, Dec. 8). ; 
to read, too.” 


Hans Christian Andersen. Producer 
Sam Goldwyn’s lavish musical fairy tale 
about Denmark's great spinner of fairy 
tales; with Danny Kaye, French Ballerina 
Jeanmaire (Tre, Dec. 1). 

Breaking the Sound Barrier. A soaring 
British film picturing. the stresses & 
strains, mechanical as well as human, of 
supersonic flight; with Ralph Richardson, 
Ann Todd (Time, Nov. 10). 

The Promoter. A sprightly, British- 
made spoof, with Alec Guinness playing a 
droll fellow who gets ahead in the world 
through sheer brass (Time, Oct. 27). 

The Crimson Pirate. Buccaneer Burt 
Lancaster and his cutthroat crew roam the 
Mediterranean in a merry travesty on 
pirate movies (Time, Sept. 15). 

Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott’s novel made 
into a rousing medieval horse opera; with 
Robert Taylor, Elizabeth Taylor, Joan 
Fontaine (Tre, Aug. 4). 

The Strange Ones. Striking adaptation 
of Jean Cocteau’s Les Enfants Terribles; 
the story of an adolescent brother & sister 
living in a world of their own (Time, 





“We never realized that our 
"Electrics’ needed entirely 


different carbons from our 
other typewriters.” 


“Since reading Carter’s booklet 

we're using both Nylon and 

cotton ribbons... and getting 
better results from each.” 








The CARTER’S INK Company 


Dept. B, Cambridge 42, Boston, Massachusetts 


a§3.4-a0] 2S Eve ei a epdet. , 


? 


Please send me your new booklet, “How to be an Expert... 


It's FREE Name 


Whether in | 

business or in 

July 21). | school, send 
High Noon. A topnotch western, with | the coupon Address ae | 

Gary Cooper as an embattled cow-town | for your FREE 

marshal facing four desperadoes single- | Oote: - | 


handed (Time, July 14). ——_—— i oo oe 
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Misanthrope from Japan 


RasHomon [119 pp.) — Ryunosuke 
Akutagawo—Liveright ($2.50). 


For a satirist, bile is almost as neces- 
sary as ink. Some, like Dean Swift. swim 
in it; others, like John Marquand, barely 
wet their prose in it; a few end by drown- 
ing in it. Japan’s Ryunosuke Akutagawa 
was one of the hapless few; in 1927, sunk 
in pessimism and possibly near madness, 
he took an overdose of veronal and died. 
He was only 35, but the more than 100 
short stories he wrote have since estab- 
lished him as Japan’s most corrosive mod- 
ern satirist. 

Last year. U.S. filmgoers made his ac- 
quaintance in the sardonic and powerful 
Japanese movie, Rashomon. Filmed with 
stylized elegance and thrumming with 
barbaric force. Rashomon nonetheless sof- 
tened Akutagawa’s savage original, Jn a 
Grove, with a benign ending. Readers with 
hardy digestions can now compare the 
two and sample five other Akutagawa 
short stories of lesser scope, all of which 
combine a bitter misanthropy with a craft 
that is as spare and durable as bamboo. 

Heap of Lies. /n a Grove takes the 
form of testimony before a police com- 
missioner. The body of a samurai, pre- 
sumably murdered, has been found in a 
forest glade. In turn, a bandit, the sam- 
urai’s wife, lesser witnesses, and the dead 
samurai himself (through a medium) tell 
what they know about it. Up to a point, 
the stories almost fit. The bandit has 


stalked the samurai and his wife through 
the forest. decoyed him with a promise of 
buried loot, trussed him up and raped his 
wife before his eyes. But when it comes 
to the samurai’s death, each tells a differ- 
ent version. The bandit 


insists that the 





Courtesy Mainichi Shimbun 
SATIRIST AKUTAGAWA 
Buddha was fast asleep. 
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Culver 


BuRGOYNE SURRENDERING TO GATES 
Washington was outmaneuvered. 


wife egged him into killing her husband 
by promising herself to the victor. The 
wife insists that she killed her husband to 
spare him the shame of her dishonor, and 
tried to kill herself but lost her nerve. The 
samurai’s story is that his wife begged the 
bandit to kill him and that the bandit, 
shocked by such faithlessness, ran away, 
while the samurai, heartbroken, commit- 
ted suicide. The film introduced a “true” 
version told by a passing woodcutter, but 
Akutagawa lets the reader be both judge 
and jury. 

In his kindliest tale, Yam Gruel, Akuta- 
gawa turns philosopher. A middle-aged 
samurai lives only for his annual sip of 
yam gruel, his favorite delicacy. When he 
finally gets a chance to gorge himself, the 
mere idea satiates him. (“A man sometimes 
devotes his life to a desire which he is not 
sure will ever be fulfilled. Those who laugh 
at this folly are, after all, no more than 
mere spectators of life.” ) 

Cool as Fuji. In another, more typical 
Akutagawa story, an unemployed servant 
is horrified to find an old hag yanking the 
hair from a dead fishwife to make a wig. 
“Tf she knew I had to do this in order to 
live, she probably wouldn't care.’ the hag 
explains. “Are you sure?” asks the servant 
mockingly. “Then it’s right if I rob you. 
I'd starve if I didn’t.” And he strips off 
her clothes and kicks her roughly down 
among the decaying corpses. 

As the light of mercy never shines on 
Akutagawa’s parade of adulterers. mur- 
derers and bigots, he sometimes seems as 
cool and distant to human frailty as the 
grey shale that lines the heights of Fuji- 
yama. But the sources of his own nihilism 
are made poignantly clear in a poem he 
penned a few months before his suicide 


Among bamboos and flowering dates, 
Buddha’s long been fast asleep. 





And with the withered wayside fig, 
Christ is also dead, it seems. 


Battles for Freedom 


THe War oF tHe Revo.ution (2 Vols., 
989 pp.) —Christopher Ward — Mac- 
millan ($15). 


In the 19th century the best U.S. his- 
tory was written by gifted amateurs; in 
the 2oth century the professors took over, 
made history more scientific—and usual- 
ly less interesting. Christopher Ward, a 
Delaware lawyer who died in 1943, was 
one of the last of the amateurs who, like 
Douglas Southall Freeman, have poked 
about in the national past for sheer love 
of it. Ward spent the last years of his life 
on a military history of the American 
Revolution, and the result, now pub- 
lished, is a monumental affair, packed 
with battle detail as vivid as either schol- 
ar or layman could want, 

The War of the Revolution should have 
been cut by at least 200 pages; at times, 
Author Ward seems intent on recording 
every musket shot between* 1775 and 
1782, and when he gets lost in minor 
southern skirmishes, it does not always 
seem certain that he will ever find his 
way to Yorktown. But the book is saved 
by Ward's gift for narrative and by his 
lucidity in presenting military problems. 
His perspective is not as broad as Free- 
man’s in George Washington, but he is a 
better writer. 

Pageant & Comedy. Ward shines in 
historical set-pieces: the pageantry of 
Burgoyne surrendering to Gates, the high 
comedy of the Hessians caught drunk and 
disheveled the day after Christmas in 
Trenton, the heroism of Benedict Arnold’s 
almost successful march on Quebec. Ward 
tells what the soldiers ate, how discipline 
was enforced, which side did the better 
scouting. Most of the time, he concludes, 
the British outgeneraled and outfought the 
Americans, 

In his judgment of military leaders, 
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Now on RCA / ZCTOR records 


r 


he recording that took 


When Maestro 


began his studies of 


Arturo Toscanini 
Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, recording as a fine 
art was in its infancy. Caruso had 
just made his first Victor release, 
and the day when great music could 
be heard in any home was with us. 

In the half century since, Toscanini 
has recorded the Ninth Symphony five 


times—but not until now has he per- 


mitted its public release. Performed by 


Newest of Toscanini’s 
—paired in one 


{ 
\ 





Beethoven recordings is the monumental Ninth 
album with Beethoven's First. Hear these superb 


RCA Victor releases on cither 45" or Long Play. 


Og, a Y 


Dp (2 4 mphins 


ARroRO TOSCANINI 


the NBC Symphony Orchestra and the 
Robert Shaw Chorale—with Jan Peerce, 
Nan Merriman, Eileen Farrell and Nor- 
man Scott as soloists—the new record- 
ing has been called monumental. Tos- 


canini himself says this: 


“After 50 years of studying and 
performing it, this is the closest 
I can come to Beethoven's Ninth. 
I'm almost satisfied this time.” 


Technically, the new presentation is as 
perfect as RCA Victor’s own half cen- 


halfa centu I'v to make 





turv in the recording art can make it. 
Electronic techniques, developed by 
RCA Victor engineers and acoustical 
scientists, have resulted in orthophonie 
full-throated, in full color, The 


effect is one of living presence, as 


sound 


though you were seated in the hall 


where Arturo Toscanini conducted. 


Development of finer recording tech- 
niques is another ¢ rample of RCA research 
at work for you. This leadership assures 
you finer performance from any product 
e of RCA and RCA Victor. 


or servic 


Roa ; * RapD10 CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio —first in television 
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...WE HAVE A 
NATIONAL REPUTATION 
FOR TRANSLATING NEW 
IDEAS INTO PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTS 





We're a nationwide, soundly-financed 
company with vast development, 
manufacturing and marketing facil- 
ities ... with annual sales exceeding 
100 million dollars. 


Our broad lines of machinery and 
equipment serve many fields of agri- 
culture and industry. Your new prod- 
uct idea may be useful in augmenting 
or diversifying these lines. 


Only those ideas which have patents 
issued or applied for, can be consid- 
ered—for your protection, and ours, 


_ Write to: New Product Dept. 

Dept. No. 246, Room 1400 
221 North La Salle Street 
Chicago |, Illinois 





Shopping Is Fun... 


in attractive modern stores. Shop- 
pers go extra blocks to patronize 
stores that invite buyers into pleas- 
ant surroundings. Kawneer store 
fronts, doors and entrances, Zourite 


facing, and aluminum roll-type 
awnings help businessmen succeed 
through customer-attracting mod- 
ernization. 


*Businessmen: You can Sales-Activate 
your building. Phone your Kawneer Dealer 
+ ++ Of write Kawneer, Niles, Michigan. 


Kawneer 














Massachusetts 


Investors 


Trust 


113th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Trustees have declared a 

uarterly dividend of 27 cents a 
share, payable December 24, 
1952 to shareholders of record at 
the close of business December 
5, 1952. This dividend is en- 
tirely paid out of dividends and 
interest received by the Trust on 
its investments. 

ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
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Ward frequently sees eye to eye with 
Freeman. While admiring Washington's 
stature and bravery, he indicts him for 
amateurish strategy throughout most of 
the war. British Commander Howe “out- 
maneuvered Washington repeatedly and 
won battle after battle”; with more bold- 
ness, he might have won the war. Only 
two American generals win Ward's un- 
qualified approval as battle leaders: Ben- 
edict Arnold, who led troops with “head- 
long energy . . . intrepidity and dash,” 
and Nathanael Greene, who showed him- 
self a master of guerrilla tactics in the 
southern campaign after Horatio Gates 
proved a fiasco. 

Marches for What? Though he writes 
with a calm reserve, Author Ward man- 
ages to get in some sharp verdicts. He 
doubts that the “Conway Cabal’’* against 
Washington existed at all, he sharply 
criticizes both sides for cruelty in the 
Indian campaigns, and he declares the 
aborted Canadian campaign which Lafa- 
yette was supposed to lead in 1778 “one 
of the maddest of all mad projects.” 

The War of the Revolution is a solid 
chunk of scholarship, likely to endure as 
a classical work on its subject. What 
keeps it from being a great book is Au- 
thor Ward's self-imposed narrowness of 
perspective. Had he occasionally fitted 
the military events into the larger politi- 
cal story, and shown the dependence of 
battles in Virginia on diplomacy in Paris, 
his book would have been greatly im- 
proved. And he could thereby have sug- 
gested that all the marches and musketry 
added up to the one revolution in modern 
history which ended not in tyranny but 
freedom. 


A Good Man's Hard to Find 


THe Best of Huseanos (343 pp.J— 
Alba de Céspedes—Macmillan ($3.75). 


The theme of this novel seems to be 
that a good man is hard to find. 

As an adolescent growing up in Rome, 
Alessandra Corteggiani wonders how her 
parents ever happened to marry. Her fa- 
ther is a boor who unfailingly pours the 
sour wine of shop talk at the evening 
meal. Her mother is an amateur pianist 
with an outlook on life as romantic and 
melancholy as a Chopin nocturne. When 
Sandra’s mother falls in love with an ef- 
fete aristocrat, Papa Corteggiani crushes 
her with a phrase or two, e.g., “All wom- 
en are ... sluts,” and she drowns herself 
in the Tiber. 

When it comes Sandra’s turn to marry, 
she vows to do better: she picks a young 
university professor. To Sandra, Frances- 
co is her mother’s daydream come true: 
kind, imaginative, companionable and lov- 
ing. She is sure that he will make the best 
of husbands. 

In the eyes of the world, he does. But 


Sandra starts tasting the lees of her mar- 
* Major General Thomas Conway, second in 
command of Lafayette’s projected expedition 
against Canada, along with other prominent 
men, supposedly plotted the removal of Washing- 
ton and the succession of Gates as commander 
in chief of the Army. 
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NOVELIST DE CESPEDES 
After sour wine, a cigarette. 


riage almost before she sips its joys. The 
wedding night, which she has pictured as 
a ritual of tenderness, is reduced to a mat- 
ter of crass urgency. “Afterward he didn't 
give me a loving look, call me his darling 
and his queen . . . He reached for the 
cigarettes.” After she stretches his small 
monthly paycheck to the limit, he carps 
querulously: “Ts it all gone so soon?” 

Francesco never notices her, forgets 
their anniversaries, buries himself in his 
work. Time & again she tries to talk 
to him about the way they are drift- 
ing apart, but he shrugs it off with “Mar- 
riage is one of the oldest institutions.” 
One early dawn, with patience and rea- 
son both gone, Sandra calls out, “Fran- 
cesco! Help me, Francesco!” He grunts 
drowsily. “Go to sleep. Go to sleep. We'll 
talk tomorrow.” But for Francesco, to- 
morrow never comes. Sandra empties a 
loaded revolver into his back. 

Italian-born Alba de Céspedes, whose 
Cuban grandfather was the first President 
and liberator of Cuba, has a sharp eye for 
the kind of gritty marital incidents that 
set a man & wife’s teeth on edge. In pil- 
ing most of the evidence and all of the 
sympathy on her heroine’s side, she writes 
like a shrewd attorney for the plaintiff, 
but reads, finally. like a somewhat shal- 
low judge of human relations. 


Wilder than the West? 


Wito Cotroniat Boys (657 pp.J— 
Frank Clune—Anglobooks ($5). 


“T say once more, leave them horses,” 
said the [outlaw], “or I'll blow your 
brains out, you b----- 
wretches!” 

Bang! Bang! barked the police re- 
volvers. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! from the 
[outlaws]... 

Every U.S. boy used to be raised on 
such firewater, with Injuns thrown in to 
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ij Antio Nuevo... Vida Nueva ! 


“A New Year...A New Life!” This 
Spanish New Y S saying now has a 
double meaning for many Latin Americans 
—150,000 copies of the first issue of LIFE 
EN ESPANOL are on the way to them. 


When an expected million or more read- 
ers open Volume I, Number | of LIFE’s 
new Spanish-language edition (published 
fortnightly), they will be impressed with the 
careful editing by outstanding Latin Amer- 


ican journalists. They will be attracted by 
the striking color reproduction, fine print- 
ing and large page size. And they will read 
with interest the messages of 83 advertisers 
who were quick to captalize on the picture 
impact of LIFE EN ESPANOL. 

If you would like to see a copy of the 
new year’s newest magazine, please write 
or call us at Time-Life Building, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York, 


INTERNATIONAL 5 
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SPAMISH AND ENGLISH EDITIONS 











boot. Any who feel like a fresh snort 
from the old jug could do worse than 
sample this Australian distillation. Wild 
Colonial Boys is written in standard Wild 
West prose; it begins banging almost 
from the start, and is still banging after 
more than 600 pages of close print. The 
blurb on the jacket says it “should be 
read by every Australian, for it casts 
a new light on our national heritage.” 
For once, the b ----- (for bloody) blurb 
is right. 

What was all the banging about? As 
Frank Clune sees it, the old British sys- 
tem of sentencing petty criminals to hard 
labor in the colonies started a chain reac- 
tion that went on exploding for more 
than a century: 





The jury says, “He’s guilty, sir!” 
And says the judge, says he— 

“For life, Jim Jones, I’m sending you 
Across the stormy sea. 


And take my tip, before vou ship 
To join the iron gang, 

Don’t be too gay at Botany Bay, 
Or else you'll surely hang...” 


But by and by I’ll break my chains; 
Into the bush I'll go; 

And join the brave bushrangers there— 
Jack Donahoo and Co, 


By 1840, when the last convict ship 
reached New South Wales, the colony 
had received 83,290 prisoners. Each con- 
vict had to work out his stretch at some- 
thing close to slave labor, either on a 
private farm or on state works, Brutality 
drove many to escape and outlawry, so 
the old petty larcenist became the new 
bushranger—a combination of rustler and 
highwayman. In the public mind, he also 
lost his criminal record and became one 
who “robbed the rich and helped the 
poor, and never harmed a lady.” 

It was, as always in such stories, the 
agent of law & order, the unhappy cop or 
bumbling sheriff, who bit the most dust. 
Governor after governor struggled to 
bring the vast new territory into a lawful 
state; each arrived with a new broom 
under his arm and left trailing it behind 
him. Australia’s yellow press and its best 
and gayest ballads flourished in the sort 
of soil that gave Jesse James to the U.S.; 


At gentle speed, on snow-white steed, 

And singing a joyous song, 

To the beckoning light in the shadowy 
night 

The Bushranger rides along... 


Up started then Sir Fred and his men 
With cocked carbines in hand, 

And called aloud to the ’Ranger proud, 
On pain of death, to “stand.” 


But the ’Ranger proud, he laughed 
aloud, 

And bounding rode away, 

While Sir Frederick Pott shut his eyes 
for a shot, 

And missed—in his usual way. 


Author Clune gives 1880 as the date 
at which the authorities finally rid the 
territory of the bushranger. By then, 
Aussie folklore was solidly built around 
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Ralph Worner 
Tue DeatH or Ben HALt 
The b----- blurb is right. 


such romantic idols as Ned Kelly (it 
cost £110,000 to capture him and _ his 
gang); Ben Hall (the bullet holes in his 
body reappeared, it was said, as birth- 
marks on his bastard son); Frank Gar- 
diner, whom a sympathetic jury stub- 
bornly refused to hang and who ended 
his days as a relatively peaceful San Fran- 
cisco saloonkeeper. 

Author Clune doesn’t exactly extol 
these bandits, but there is a glow of 
something like patriotic pride in his prose 
when he sums up: “Within the limits of 
their equipment and opportunity 
there is one claim which can be made for 
the Australian bushrangers, without fear 
of contradiction on the facts. Australia’s 
Wild West period was as wild as, if not 
wilder than, the corresponding frontier 
phase in the United States of America.” 


Recent & READABLE 


Michelangelo, by Giovanni Papini. A 
new biography of the great Florentine; 
vigorous, often argumentative, almost al- 
ways absorbing (Time, Dec. 22). 

The Complete Poems and Plays, by 
T.S. Eliot. The 61 poems and three verse 
plays that have earned their author the 
right to be known as the most influential 
poet of his day (Tre, Dec. 22). 

The Last Resorts, by Cleveland Amo- 
ry. An agreeably lighthearted historian 
applies a social stethoscope to Newport, 
Bar Harbor, Saratoga, Palm Beach and 
other aging resorts of the rich (Time, 
Nov. 17). 

The Devil Rides Outside, by John H. 
Griffin. The turmoil of a young American 
torn between world and monastery; a first 
novel marked by crude energy and un- 
ashamed religious fervor (Time. Nov. 3). 

Men at Arms, by Evelyn Waugh. An 
increasingly serious satirist turns to World 
War II for a theme and a Christian gen- 
tleman for a hero; the first volume of a 
trilogy (Time, Oct. 27). 

The Old Man and the Sea. A master- 
fully written story about a Cuban fisher- 
man (Tre, Sept. 8). 


MISCELLANY 


A calendar of the triumphs, defeats 
and contortions of the human spirit 
during 1952. 


January—Inside Man. On the central 
front, Korea, a captured Chinese soldier 
who wore several layers of underwear, two 
quilted uniforms, a double-breasted over- 
coat, new boots and winter cap, explained: 
“I'm a supply sergeant.” 





Fesruarr—News. In Rio de Janeiro, 
after a snake bit him, Francisco Feliciano 
chased and caught the viper, bit it to 
death. 


Marc—Psychology Student. In Tul- 
sa, Motorist Walter Mims explained to 
police why he had hit a woman driver: 
“She signaled she was going to turn right, 
and then she turned right.” 


Aprit—Extraction. In Chicago, Louise 
Springer confessed that she went for treat- 
ment to six dentists and, while they bent 
over her with the drill, picked their pock- 
ets for a total take of $2,000. 


May—Art. In Karlsruhe, Germany, 
the Triumph brassiére firm invoked a law 
against plagiarizing works of art to sue a 
competitor for copying its patterns, lost 
its case when the judge ruled that “that 
which goes into a brassiére is a work of 
art, but not the brassiére itself.” 


June—The Bite. In Hof. Germany, 
Brewery Worker Karl Wunderlich, 24, 
was convicted of breaking into a deli- 
catessen after police fitted his teeth to 
marks left in the end of a 2-lb, salami. 


Jut_y—The Question. In St. Joseph, 
Mo., the Rev. Adiel J. Moncrief lost his 
gold pocket watch while visiting with 
the congregation after preaching a sermon 
entitled: “What Time Is It?” 


Aucust—Seniority. In Covington, Ky., 
James Riggs, 95, told police who arrived 
to help his 65-year-old son take him home 
from a tavern: “I'll go home with you 
guys, but no runny-nosed kid is going to 
tell me what to do.” 


SertemBer—Typo. In Philadelphia, 
when /nguirer Columnist Frank Brook- 
houser reported that Hubert B. Wolfe- 
schlegelsteinhasenbergerdorff. had regis- 
tered to vote in the November elections, 
Hubert wrote in to say that his name 
was Wolfeschlegelsteinhausenbergerdorff. 


Octoser—Fluid Capital. In Memphis, 
Goldsmith's Department Store accepted a 
check drawn on the “East Bank of the 
Mississippi.” 


Novemser—Dark Victory. In Detroit, 
high school football player Alex Jones 
knocked himself out crashing head first 
into a steel post, later groggily explained: 
“T run faster with my eyes shut.” 


Decemser—Snug Harbor. In Mt. 
Clemens, Mich.. when police asked Mel- 
vin Reno why he was driving his car on 
the sidewalk. he muttered: “I’m too drunk 
to be on the street.” 
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No. 12 in a series: 


The shape 


that helps 


cut aircraft free 


from an invisible hitching post 


— designed by DOUGLAS 


Clean as a supersonic missile, designed 
by Douglas and U. S. Navy engineers, 
a new shape for external bombs and fuel 
tanks adds speeds equalling 4 years of 
normal development to present planes. 

Taking a bulky bomb designed at a 


time when planes lumbered along at 


100 mph, Douglas streamlined it into a 
trim, drag-free shape for modern tran- 
sonic and supersonic aireraft. A plane 
carrying three of the reshaped 2000- 
pound bombs will fly 50 mph faster than 
when loaded with the same weight in 
old-style bombs. In speed tests, using the 


a First in Aviation 


reshaped external fuel tanks, the Navy's 
F3D Skyknight gained 24 mph. 

Development of the supersonic shape 
is another example of the Douglas Air- 
craft Company’s leadership in aviation. 
Faster and farther with a bigger payload 
is a basic rule of Douglas design. 











THERE MUST BE A REASON WHY MORE PEOPLE SMOKE CAMELS! 


Why did. you Change 
to CAMELS, aan L4007 
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For 
steady smoking, 
you cant bear 
Camels. Theyre 
Mild and Flavorful_ 








When | tried 
Camels for 30 days 
and compared them 
with other brands, 
q / knew they were 

tor me! 





(§... Find out for yourself the reason why Camel leads all other brands 
by billions of cigarettes per year! Do it this simple, sensible way: 
Make your own 30-day Camel mildness test. Smoke Camels, and only 
Camels, for 30 days. See how you keep enjoying Camel's rich, full flavor 
and cool, cool mildness — pack after pack, week after week. See how 
much more smoking pleasure you get from Camels than from any 


other cigarette! There is a reason why — 


MORE PEOPLE SMOKE “Ggarete! 


